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THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ar that point, and for the next 
fifty miles, the Great North Road 
was a sea of mud; but the travellers 
did not seem to care, and it was only 
when their horses’ legs sank suddenly 
through a broken culvert that they 
made remarks uncomplimentary to 
the County Council and the Govern- 
ment. The horses said nothing, but 
there was a sufficient reason for that. 
They plodded along steadily, their 
noses down, their heels sucking at 
monotonous intervals out of the 
yellow clay. The track they followed 
was that of the horses which had gone 
before them, and it was churned up 
to the consistency, and much of the 
colour, of butter in summer-time. It 
led them sometimes into the middle 
of the road, sometimes, especially if 
there were a deep ditch there, along 
the extreme edge, and the only con- 
sistency it showed was in going to 
spots which the riders, for their part, 
would rather have avoided. 

The men rode in single file, the 
man in front talking over his 
shoulder to the one behind him. 
Now and then the nature of the road 
permitted them to range up alongside, 
but this was seldom. Behind them, 
on a neck of land jutting out into the 
broad tidal river, lay the township, a 
handful of white wooden buildings, 
shut in, save where cut by the road- 
way, by an impenetrable sea of scrub. 
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A steamer lay alongside the wharf, 
the throb of a winch floating up 
through the chill air of the wintry 
afternoon. A few cows grazed out- 
side the Court-House. These were 
the sole evidences of activity. The 
steamer was an excitement which re- 
peated itself, weather permitting, 
once a fortnight throughout the 
year, and affected the destinies of 
the people for fifty miles around. 
The cows were constant, except at 
milking-time, when they had to be 


sought for in the scrub, usually stand- 
ing perfectly still until discovered by 
an irate owner and driven off recal- 
citrant to a half-starved calf. 

The men were both young, the elder 


not more than twenty-eight, and 
the other scarcely yet come to 
manhood. There was a_ likeness 
between them which betrayed some 
relationship, though this was rather 
in indefinable characteristics than in 
actual resemblance, the elder brother’s 
face possessing a beauty and restless- 
ness of spirit which were lacking in 
the simpler, yet more forceful counten- 
ance of the younger. The face of 
the man in front was for the moment 
clouded and gloomy, while that of the 
younger brother wore an apologetic 
expression. 

“Couldn’t see his way?” said the 
elder brother, with a short laugh. 
* He’s like ourselves, then. What 
else did he say?” 

“Said he'd got a lot of money out 
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he never expected to see again. The 
natives had gone through him for 
£400 or £500, and that there was 
close on £300 owing in the settle- 
ment alone. Said he'd put the wire 
in at a trifle over cost if we could 
manage to pay cash. He's not a 
bad sort, Geoffrey.” 

Geoffrey was silent awhile. Then 
he said: “I ought to have gone my- 
self. You can't get credit without 
lying, and you’re a poor hand at it, 
Robert.” 

“T just said what you told me,” 
replied Robert slowly. “Only when 
he came to talk back it looked dif- 
ferent somehow, and—I’m not clever 
like you, Geoff.” 

The words were simply spoken, and 
free from intent, but the elder brother 
laughed as though he saw something 
suggestive about them. 

“We'll just have to go on blasting 
out rails,” he said presently. ‘“ My 
God! how sick I am of the whole 
business. Is there any hope for the 
wretched country at all? Look at 
it!” he continued with a sudden 
angry scorn; “clay and scrub and 
precipices, with here and there an 
acre of orchard, and all the plagues 
of Egypt domiciled in it. What's 
the good of going on?” 

“T was looking at Thomas’s place,” 
said Robert ponderingly, “ when I 
was up there with the cricket team 
last Christmas. It must have looked 
like this twenty years ago. It’s green 
enough now.” 

** And you can look forward twenty 
years? Yet after all, why not? It’s 
better than looking back. They have 
electric railways in England now, 
but when Queen Elizabeth lived they 
were probably content with roads no 
better than this.” 

“Ts she dead?” asked Robert, re- 
lieved at the sudden change of 
subject. 

Geoffrey started and laughed ; then 









a flush deepened in his cheek, and he 
muttered, “ What a damned shame!” 
and thereafter jogged along in silence. 

The road wound gradually upwards 
round the hillsides, presenting a clay 
bank on one hand, and a steep, scrub- 
covered slope on the other. Down in 
the hollow the river lay like a silver 
octopus, its tentacles stretching far 
into the black, bush-covered lands. 
Here and there were clearings, 
dwarfed into insignificance by the 
immensity of the virgin landscape 
from which they had been hewn. 
Some were black from a recent burn, 
others vividly green with the newly 
sown grass; in their midst slab or 
weather-board huts marked the abodes 
of the pioneers. The river itself was 
deserted ; not a boat or sail was 
visible, and save for a pair of black 
swans drifting with the tide there 
was no sign of moving life within the 
compass of the horizon. 

Geoffrey’s eye scanned the scene as 
he moved forward. ‘“ Poor devils,” 
he said presently, “ working their 
hearts out, and for what? What we 
want here is an army. Why are 
there not armies of peace as of war? 
Man’s the most astonishing kind of 
fool, if you come to reflect upon his 
ways. He could land an army-corps 
here, and for an amount no greater 
than it costs to keep the beggars in 
idleness convert the wilderness into 
a garden where men could live con- 
tentedly.” 

“Perhaps some day he will think 
of that,” said Robert. 

Reaching the brow of the hill, the 
tea-tree came to an end, and they 
began to descend through mixed bush, 
the road rapidly degenerating into a 
quagmire as they proceeded. Here 
and there fascines of tea-tree bridged 
the more rotten places, and for a 
chain or so at a dark turn of the 
road rough slabs took the place of 
the tea-tree and slush. At length 
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the winding track turned suddenly 
out of the bush, and beneath them, 
at the bottom of a steep slope, lay 
a green valley bathed in sunlight. 
Low, scrub-covered hills walled it 
in, and beyond rose great bush-clad 
ranges, sharply outlined against the 
silvery sky. 

Like pilgrims gazing on the Pro- 
mised Land, the men scanned the 
scene, as their horses ploughed and 
floundered down the muddy slope. 
In the centre of the green plain was 
a group of white buildings, sur- 
rounded by a hedge of macrocarpa. 
Maori children were pouring out of 
a gate in the hedge and scattering 
themselves over the valley, the sound 
of their voices rising sharply through 
the still air. Large tracts of the 
green sward were unfenced, and over 
these strayed the cattle and horses 
of the native community. Along the 
sides of the road, and back in fenced 
paddocks, stood a number of un- 
painted weatherboard huts and rakish- 
looking whares,' the edges of their 
palm-thatched roofs torn into fibres 
by the wind. Here and there was 
a storehouse built on piles, or a steep 
palm roof rising from the ground, 
and probably sheltering the kumara, 
or sweet-potato pits. The only signs 
of cultivation were the bleached maize 
stems of the previous season. Old 
fruit trees, chiefly peach, quince, and 
fig, grouped themselves at various 
points. Cattle, horses, pigs, dogs, fowls, 
ducks roamed everywhere through the 
broken fences at their own sweet will. 

“Tf one had a place like this now,” 
said Geoffrey, reining in his horse, 
“it might be possible to do some- 
thing. It seems to me that the only 
land worth having in this north country 
is in the hands of the natives.” 

“They were here first, I suppose?” 
Robert said. 
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“ Yes, that is a good argument so 
far as it goes, but meantime the 
white men are sitting round on the 
hills eating grass, and the country 
is at a standstill. If this sort of 
thing were happening just outside 
Wellington, it would not be tolerated 
for longer than was necessary for the 
framing of an Act to put an end 
to it; but the justice of the case 
is not affected by the fact that we 
are a long way from the seat of 
government and unable to make our- 
selves heard.” 

“The rails will be better in the 
long run,” Robert said, reverting to 
the original subject of discussion. 
“There’s plenty of good timber, and 
it’s only just the difference of a 
month or so in getting it out. Of 
course, if you’re set on doing the 
fencing right off there is no trouble 
about it; Major Milward will give 
us all the credit we want, and— 
there is Uncle Geoffrey.” 

Geoffrey's brows contracted and he 
shifted his seat in the saddle. ‘“ We 
will get out the rails,” he said shortly, 

At the foot of the hill the ground 
became unexpectedly solid, and the 
horses, pricking up their ears, scam- 
pered gleefully forward. 

“Shall we see about the plough- 
ing?” Robert shouted, as they 
galloped round the bend by the 
schoolhouse, and came abreast of a 
low Maori hut. 

Geoffrey reined in his horse, and 
turning from the road, jumped the 
broken fence, and pulled up at the 
open doorway. 

A young native girl, with dis- 
hevelled hair, came out at the sound 
of his approach and stood regarding 
them, rubbing the sandflies off one 
leg with the toes of the other. 

“Pine! in?” Geoffrey asked. 

The girl turned and called to some 
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one in the interior in a shrill voice. 
There was a rustling inside, and pre- 
sently a native appeared, yawning 
and rubbing his eyes. He was an 
intensely ugly, good-humoured looking 
man of some thirty years. His cloth- 
ing consisted of a pair of tattered 
trousers and a faded and dirty 
singlet, which had long since parted 
company with its buttons. He looked 
at his visitors, said “ Hullo” in a 
sleepy voice, and leaned against the 
doorpost. 

“Lazy beggar,” said Geoffrey, smil- 
ing. ‘“ Why aren't you tilling the 
soil ?” 

* Too soon to tire him yet,” replied 
Pine; “ nex’ mont’ prenty nuff time.” 

“ Now’s the time for me. I want 
you to come over and plough up a 
few acres for the potatoes.” 

“T tink dis time too soon for 
taters. More better by’m-by.” 

“Well, we'll chance that. When 
can you come?” 

Pine turned the question over in 
his mind. “My burrock up te bush 
tese times,” he said at length, with 
a prodigious yawn. “I not seen. 
P’r’aps tree days I find him. You 
got any prough up to your place?” 

Geoffrey nodded and gathered up 
the reins. “Well, I'll look for you 
on Thursday then,” he said; “and 
mind, no humbug. I want the thing 
done before you start working the bul- 
locks to death on your own account.” 

Pine laughed boisterously. “How 
many acres you tink?” he asked. 

“ About three,” said Robert; “ it 
won't take you long.” 

“ All ri’; p’r’'aps I come Wensday.” 
He pulled a pipe from his belt, thrust 
a finger into the interior, and then 
began to search his pockets, uttering 
little clicks of astonishment. Geoffrey 
threw him the remains of a plug of 
tobacco, which he caught dexterously 
and proceeded to cut up. 

“ New parson here little before 


time,” he said. 
mo te korero.'' Ah, te pest !”? 

“Good talker, is he?” asked 
Geoffrey, pausing on the point of 
wheeling his horse. 

“All the same te saw-mill,” said 
Pine ; “very big soun.” He laid 
his hand suddenly on the girl’s head. 
“ Aha, my ch-eild! Poh! Poh!” 

The girl ducked under his arm, and 
dived into the interior of the hut. 

“He’s like that, is he?” said 
Geoffrey. Then he smiled, and added, 
Yes, I’ve heard of him.” 

“Te big rangatira® that,” said Pine 
admiringly, taking a slow and stately 
step from one doorpost to the other. 
“Poh! Poh! I tink very soon now 
all the people go to church a good 
deal.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” said Geoffrey. 

Pine filled his pipe and lit it. 
“You tink dat ferra the big ranga- 
tira?” he asked, fixing his dark eyes 
on Geoffrey. 

“All parsons are rangatiras, you 
know,” Geofirey responded lightly. 

Pine squatted down in the doorway 
and blew a fragrant tobacco cloud. 
“Yes’day,” he said, “I come roun’ 
Major Milward’s place up to Wai- 
rangi. I see te new new parson on 
a beach, walk up an’ down with Iwi, 
how you call Eve. I tink very soon 
dat te pair.” 

Geoffrey was gazing moodily at 
some object across the valley, but 
he appeared to have heard. ‘“ What 
makes you think so?” he asked idly. 

Pine continued to watch him with 
undisguised curiosity. “I come on 
a little way,” he continued. “TI see 
Sandy an’ I say to him, ‘ By’m-by 
your sister marry te pakeha?’ ‘Oh, 
go to hell!’ say Sandy. Dat why 
I tink.” 

“Then because Sandy told you to 


“Kapai dat chap 
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go to hell you argue that his sister is 
about to marry a parson,” Geoffrey 
remarked with a wry smile. 

“Dat why,” said Pine confidently. 
“Tf Sandy laugh, den p’r’aps yes, 
pr’aps no, but Sandy angry, I say 
to myself, ‘ Aha!’” 

Geoffrey lifted his eyebrows slightly, 
then with a curt good-night turned 
his horse for the road. Robert stayed 
a moment to renew the subject of 
the ploughing, then set out after his 
brother. 

The sun was setting in the gap 
above the river, and the sky to the 
eastwards showed signs of darken- 
ing. Geoffrey was already far ahead, 
flying along rapidly through the shift- 
ing shadows. Robert set his horse 
in motion, but it was not until he 
had left the confines of the valley and 
reached the muddy road that wound 
through the gap, that he again caught 
up with Geoffrey. The latter acknow- 
ledged his arrival by a glance over 
his shoulder, and they jogged along 
silently in single file as _ before. 
The road deteriorated rapidly as they 
descended the other side of the 
cutting, finally striking an unbridged 
creek, where the flood waters roared 
up to the saddle-flaps. From this 
point an ascent of half a mile brought 
them to the brow of the hill over- 
looking the river. There was still a 
glimmer of twilight, revealing dimly 
the slab huts of the settlers, the rigid 
arms of fire-blackened trees, extended 
as though in a sort of mad frenzy at 
the fate which had overtaken them, 
outlined here and there against the 
river. 

There was a sound as of distant 
thunder that never died away,—the 
roar of the surf on the bar at the 
river mouth. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue home of Geoffrey and Robert 
Hernshaw was a weatherboard shell, 


divided into three rooms by rough 
wooden partitions. It possessed a 
brick fireplace and chimney (one of 
the two contained in the settle- 
ment), and was further remarkable 
in having three windows and being 
floored throughout. The furniture 
was scanty, comprising nothing but 
the barest necessities. There were 
two stretchers in the bedroom, .a 
table, a few wooden chairs and some 
cooking utensils in the kitchen. The 
third room, which also contained a 
stretcher, appeared to be used for the 
storage of anything not immediately 
required in the other parts of the 
house. The main door opened direct 
into the kitchen, and the first thing 
likely to strike a visitor was the fact 
that the opening of the door caused 
the chimney to smoke violently. 

The smell of recent cooking had not 
quite left the kitchen. A Rochester 
lamp stood on the table. Robert was 
seated on a box in a corner scraping a 
few pieces of gum, which had turned 
up in the process of digging a vege- 
table garden. Occasionally he looked 
thoughtfully at his brother, who was 
moving restlessly about the small 
room, giving vent now and then to 
a smothered exclamation as though 
his thoughts were too many for him. 

“You never opened that last 
English paper, Geoff,” he said at last. 

“Didn’t I?” and Geoffrey coming 
to a standstill looked absently at his 
brother ; then he resumed his restless 
movements. 

“Tt’s over there in the corner, 
under the oatmeal,” Robert said 
presently. 

Geoffrey looked hazily in the direc- 
tion indicated, then crossed over, 
pulled the paper from its resting- 
place, and tearing it open sat reso- 
lutely down at the table, and glared 
steadfastly at a picture purporting to 
portray some incident in the Boer 
War. He was still staring at it when, 
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a quarter of an hour later, Robert, 
having finished his gum, came to look 
over his shoulder. Geoffrey turned a 
few pages hurriedly and found a fresh 
picture. 

“ Re-inforcements leaving South- 
ampton,” read Robert slowly. “That’s 
London, I suppose.” 

Geoffrey paused before replying, 
and there was something of irritation 
in his voice as he answered: “ Your 
admiration for London rather carries 
you away, Robert. That city does 
not embrace the whole of England. 
If you could really grasp the fact 
that London is the capital of England 
and not vice versa, that would be a 
step towards the understanding of 
many things at present concealed 
from you. And, by the way, 
Elizabeth is dead.” 

“ Elizabeth ?” 

“You remember my alluding to 
Queen Elizabeth and your asking me 
whether she was dead? She has been 
dead, as a matter of fact, about three 
hundred years.” 

Robert sat down. “ It’s a good job 
there was no one about when I asked 
you,” he said with an uneasy laugh. 
“ But it’s not exactly my fault that I 
am so ignorant. I don’t think that 
I ever really had time to learn things. 
There was always something; what 
with father being sick and that, and 
no money in the house most times, 
except the bit I was able to pick up.” 

Geoffrey let his hand fall on his 
brother's. “I am a brute,” he said, 
flushing. “Every word you say is 
true and a thousand more. God for- 
give me, old chap; you are worth a 
thousand such wretches as I! I have 
had all the good things of life and 
made nothing of them, while you 
have had to remain content with the 
crumbs.” He rose and resumed his 
pacing of the room. “If there were 
any way of escape,” he muttered. “Is 
this to go on all our lives? For that’s 


the devil of it; in a few years we 
shall cease to care, like every one 
else. Look at the beggars up in the 
township. A lot of young-old men, 
half of them bachelors, living a life 
of drift and satisfied. If I am to be 
content with such a life I should 
prefer to die now, while the lust for 
something better is gnawing my heart 
out. Are you content with the pros- 
pect?” he asked suddenly, facing his 
brother. 

Robert looked ponderingly at the 
wall in front of him. “I was telling 
you about Thomas's place,” he said 
slowly ; “but that’s not the only one, 
and they all say the same thing. 
They stuck to it year after year, and 
the life was hard, there’s no denying, 
but in the end they—got—there.” 

“‘T see,” said Geoffrey, seating him- 
self and watching his brother's face. 

“There was Major Milward,” Robert 
resumed, in the same low, calculating 
manner, as though possessed of an 
anxiety to say what was in his 
thoughts to the best of his ability ; 
“he used to tell me about it during 
the three years I was working for 
him before you came out. It was 
fifty years ago that he built his first 
whare on the sand-bank where he 
lives now. It is a long time, but in 
fifty years you would be no older 
than he is now. He didn’t have a 
great deal of money—just a few 
hundreds. He got hold of things 
slowly, kauri’ bushes and that, and 
every now and then he put in a few 
trees, and branded a few calves, and 
added a room or two to the house, 
He kept on growing, and it didn’t 
take as long as I said, not by a genera- 
tion ; he’s been a rich man longer’n 
we've been alive. Yes, and he’s given 
away more’n we've ever owned besides. 


And he’s lived well and had the best 


1 Kauri Dammara australis, 
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of everything up from Auckland, wine 
and that; and he’s been home in 
England, and most of his family have 
been there, and I guess he's got 
enough left to do all our fencing at 
one pop, and the bank ’d never notice 
he’d done it. Yet I'm not saying 
fifty years isn’t a terrible time to look 
forward to,” he concluded a little 
lamely, turning an apologetic glance 
from the wall to the other's face. 

Geoffrey sat watching him in a sort 
of fascination, and for awhile nothing 
was said. 

Robert, if he had expected an out- 
break, was perhaps agreeably surprised 
when Geoffrey’s next remark showed 
his thoughts to have slipped into 
another channel. 

“There’s that box of books in the 
other room. It’s a pity we can’t put 
up a few shelves for them ; or would 
it be better to wait till the place is 
lined ?” 

“The rain does leak through the 
walls some when the wind’s blowing ; 
but perhaps the corner by the fire- 
place would do as it is.” 

Geoffrey rose, measured the corner 
with his eye, glanced at one or two 
other possible positions for the library, 
then lit a candle and went away into 
the store-room. 

The place was in great disorder, 
and bore the appearance of having 
had its contents pitched in through 
a doorway only sufficiently opened to 
effect that object, and Geoffrey’s new- 
born enthusiasm was slightly damped 
by the spectacle. However, he set 
down the light, took off his coat, and 
looked resolutely about him. The box 
he was in search of stood in one 
corner, and had been used as a suit- 
able spot on which to deposit such 
articles as a camp-oven, a bag of 
staples, a couple of rusty plough- 
shares, and other miscellaneous iron- 
mongery. Geoffrey removed them 
one by one, and having returned to 
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the outer room for a bunch of keys, 
unlocked the box. Some stout oiled 
paper covered the top, and beneath 
the books were carefully packed away, 
as though by a hand that loved them. 
He remembered that it was almost 
exactly a year since he had placed 
the last volume in position, and the 
thought of the life that closed with 
the closing lid lay heavy on his heart 
as he gazed. But it was not a book, 
he now remembered, that was the 
last thing to be put away; it was 
this bundle of letters, some of them 
dating back nearly twenty years. He 
pulled one out at random and, still on 
his knees before the box, began to 
read. 

He was busily reading when, over 
an hour later, Robert put his head 
in at the door to remind him of the 
necessity for sleep. 

What Geoffrey saw in the letters 
may be more conveniently put before 
the reader in narrative form. 


More than twenty years before 
Robert Hernshaw senior, journalist, 
having come within measurable dis- 
tance of grasping one of the plums of 
his profession,—it seemed he had but 
to stretch out his hand to attain it— 
was brought up standing by the ver- 
dict of his family physician. The 
latter diagnosed lung-trouble of a 
serious nature, and put before his 
patient the alternative of a short life 
in London, or restored health and 
a prospect of longevity in a kindlier 
climate. Hernshaw, when he had 
become convinced that the alter- 
natives were real, left the solution 
of the problem to his wife, merely 
expressing his own preference for the 
present order of things at whatever 
cost. But Mrs. Hernshaw decided 
differently. And so it came about 
that husband and wife sailed for 
New Zealand, leaving their only child, 
Geoffrey, then a boy of seven, in the 
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care of his paternal uncle, after whom 


he had been named. Shortly after 
reaching their new home their second 
son, Robert, was born to them. 
Having relinquished the prospect 
of power and comparative affluence 
for the sake of an increase in years, 
Robert Hernshaw determined that it 
should not be through any action of 
his if the price of the relinquishment 
went unpaid. He had been told that 
an active outdoor life was demanded 
of him, and he was determined that 
the demand should be met. So when 
Mrs. Hernshaw proposed that they 
should make their home in a pleasant 
suburb of one of the larger towns, 
and that he should continue in the 
practice of his profession, Hernshaw 
at once vetoed the idea. Instead, 
he bought a piece of land in the 
Auckland district and settled down 
to make a living by the sweat of his 
brow. He had too lately emerged 
from the barren places of his profes- 
sion to have accumulated much money, 
and his knowledge of his new pursuit 
would have been ludicrous if it had 
not been tragic in its inadequacy. 
The result was a foregone conclusion. 
All might yet have been well, even 
though his capital was exhausted, had 
his nature showed any signs of root- 
ing itself in the new soil. But it was 
not so. The manual labour, the 
people with whom he was brought in 
contact, the very air and aspect of 
his adopted country, were alike 
repugnant to him. The scorn of 
his surroundings accompanied him 
throughout the days ; and after some 
years the old malady, scotched for the 
time, again came to life, and added 
its torments to the general misery. 
Then the morbid brooding developed 
into a sort of madness. He was 
seized with a fierce resentment at 
destiny. He accused the Heavens of 
treachery, as though his action in 


coming to New Zealand had been 





the result of a compact with God. 
In this persuasion he died miserably, 
supported towards the end by the 
efforts of the wife and child whom, in 
his self-absorption, he had neglected. 
Robert at this time was fourteen 
years of age, and had been brought 
up almost entirely without schooling. 
His mother had taught him to read 
and write and solve simple problems 
in arithmetic, but beyond this the 
only knowledge he possessed had been 
derived haphazard from the conversa- 
tion of those about him. For seven 
or eight months mother and son were 
dependent largely on the charity of 
Major Milward, the pioneer settler of 
the district, and then the woman, 
worn out by the long trouble, sickened 
and died. It is probable that the 
sufferings of the wife had been little 
if any less keen than those of the 
husband, but she made no sign, not 
even when she lay dying with her 
arms round the neck of her beloved 
boy. “It will be better for you, my 
darling,” was the one tacit acknow- 
ledgment she made that life had been 
a failure. And though the boy did 
not believe it then or afterwards, it 
may be that she was right. Life did 
in fact improve for him immediately. 
Major Milward, who had entertained 
a sort of half-tolerant, half-contemp- 
tuous pity for the father, showed only 
pity for the son. He made an open- 
ing for him on the station, and when 
finally, at the age of nineteen, Robert 
left to join his brother, he carried 
nothing but good wishes with him. 
Far removed from contact with this 
sordid drama, Geoffrey meanwhile had 
grown up into manhood. The change 
which meant so much to his parents 
affected him not at all. From the 
comforts of his own home he passed 
easily to those of his uncle’s well- 
appointed house, in whose serene 
atmosphere he found none but the 
pleasant things of life. Though not 




















exactly a wealthy man, Mr. Hern- 
shaw was an extremely generous one. 
Having taken over the charge of the 
boy, he at once placed him on a foot- 
ing of absolute equality with his own 
children ; and so naturally was this 
accomplished that neither as a child 
nor a@ man could Geoffrey recall one 
instance of a distinction being made 
between him and his cousins. He 
received the same public-school train- 
ing, the same holidays, the same 
allowance of pocket - money. His 
scholastic career, though showing no 
brilliance, was well above the average, 
and if the youth revealed no instinctive 
leaning towards any particular pursuit 
or profession, he at least showed a 
power of doing a number of very dis- 
similar things remarkably well. It 
was this very versatility that went 
against him in the end. His uncle, 
keeping a keen eye on his family, 
at once seized on any bent in his 
children which seemed to give a 
prospect of being profitably employed, 
but Geoffrey puzzled him. The youth, 
having visited a picture-gallery, would 
come home full of the idea of painting 
a picture himself. With a liberal 
allowance of pocket-money, he was 
able to gratify any whim immediately 
on its occurrence, and he would set 
to work. In a space of time incred- 
ibly short, considering everything, he 
would have something to show the 
family, and whatever may have been 
its real merits, it was at least suffi- 
cient to convince Mr. Hernshaw that 
he had at last discovered his nephew’s 
bent. But in the course of a month 
or so,—or when, to speak precisely, 
Geoffrey had learned enough to know 
that his labours were only on the 
point of commencing—he would begin 
to lose ardour, and very shortly there- 
after the implements of his art would 
find their way to the lumber-room. 
This was a course of things which 
repeated itself again and again. 
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“Do you think you would care to 
study painting?” his uncle would ask. 

“Tt would take some time, sir, and 
cost a good deal of money.” 

“ Well, that’s all right; you find 
the time and I’ll find the money.” 

“Tt’s very good of you, sir,” Geoff- 
rey would say, and promise to think 
the thing over. That was the end of it. 

Whether it was that there was an 
ineradicable defect in the young man’s 
nature, or merely that his character 
was slow in developing, was hard to 
say, but the years crept by and left 
the problem still unsolved. If he had 
any taste to which he returned more 
frequently than another it was for 
literature. From his boyhood he had 
been in the habit of scribbling verses 
and tales for his own amusement, 
and though there were long intervals 
between these fits the number of them 
had given him a certain facility with 
his pen. His uncle had suggested 
that he should follow the profession 
of his father, and Geoffrey consented 
to give the thing a trial; but this 
did not last long. He satisfied 
neither his employers nor himself. 
The things they wanted done rarely 
possessed any interest for him, and 
when his interest was not aroused he 
was, and felt himself to be, but a dull 
dog. 

“T was talking to Humphreys,” 
his uncle said at last. “He seems 
to think you are wasting your time.” 

“T’m sure of it,” said Geoffrey. 

“ Ah, well, I suppose we had better 
give it up and try something else. 
Humphreys tells me he thinks you 
might succeed in light literature. 
How does the idea strike you?” 

“T fancy it would be preferable to 
the heavy, if the heavy is what I have 
been attempting so far.” 

His uncle looked serious, and after 
a moment got up and paced thought- 
fully up and down the room. The 
nephew noticed that some haggard 
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lines that had lately come into the 
elder man’s face were more pronounced 
than usual. “I am willing to give it 
a trial, sir,” he said. 

“Yes, but what I am anxious to 
find out is not what you are willing 
to attempt to oblige me, but what 
you are desirous of doing yourself, 
because time is going on and the 
matter is—important.” He came to 
a standstill and looked down on his 
nephew, his face working under the 
stress of some inward emotion. “I 
have tried, my boy,” he said, “ to 
obtain and deserve your confidence.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Geoffrey, springing 
to his feet, deeply moved, “all my 
life I have looked up to you as the 
best and most generous of men.” 

“T have endeavoured to make no 
difference between you and your 
cousins. When I die you will find 
that what I have is divided equally 
amongst all of you. I had already 
made up my mind to that when I 
first undertook the charge of you, and 
the only thing which could have made 
me alter my intention was the chance 
of your father’s success in New 
Zealand. I never thought he would 
succeed, and as a fact he did not. 
From what Robert tells us he appears 
to have left very little.” Mr. Hern- 
shaw paused a moment and collected 
his thoughts. “I have mentioned 
this for a reason you will see pre- 
sently. Of late I have had losses ; 
they have been long-continued and 
severe, and though I believe I have 
weathered the worst and am now 
beginning to make headway again, 
yet, as a fact, I am a poorer man than 
I was fifteen or twenty years ao. 
At one time the fact of your having 
no occupation would perhaps not have 
greatly mattered, though to my mind 
every man is strengthened in charac- 
ter by making a living for himself ; 
but now things are different, and 
though the means of subsistence are 
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secured to you all, there is not, I am 
afraid, at this moment very much 
more.” Mr. Hernshaw concluded 
with an apologetic and anxious glance 
at his nephew. 

Whatever Geoffrey's defects were, 
his heart at least was sound; gen- 
uinely touched at the elder man’s 
generosity and unselfishness, he could 
not but reflect that the losses 
so quietly referred to must have 
been a source of long-standing and 
wearing anxiety to his uncle. But 
the effect of the confidence was not 
what Mr. Hernshaw had expected or 
desired at the time it was made. The 
young man’s placid acceptance of the 
existing order of things had in fact 
suffered disturbance, but the result 
was not apparently the creation of 
anxiety as to his own future, but the 
desire to relieve his uncle of the cost 
of his support. 

It was at this juncture that a letter 
arrived from Robert descriptive of his 
life at Major Milward’s, and full of 
hopes and projects for the future. To 
Geoffrey it seemed like the opening of 
a direct path through a maze, and his 
resolve was quickly taken. 

Then began a long and strenuous 
struggle with his uncle, his aunt, and 
his cousins. The girls promised him 
a Maori wife, and to arouse his 
aversion to such a lot appeared before 
him in petticoats, their hair dis- 
hevelled, whereat he was struck with 
admiration and expressed a still 
keener desire to be gone. The boys 
characterised the proceeding strongly 
as rotten, and suggested all manner of 
harrowing and degrading occupations, 
which they feigned to believe were 
preferable to the abandonment of the 
land of his birth. Mrs. Hernshaw 
spoke of the grief he was causing his 
uncle, who, she said, suspected that 
Geoffrey had taken his confidence as 
an indirect way of saying he did not 
care to support him any longer. 
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Geoffrey fairly laughed at the idea. 
“T should know myself an ungrateful 
scoundrel if such a thought had ever 
entered my mind,” he said. “I want 
to go to New Zealand for my own 
personal gratification.” 

“Is there nothing behind all this? 
If it were only for a short time! But 
you do not say that.” 

“No, I do not say that; I don’t 
know how that may be.” 

That was as far as he would go 
towards the possibility of a return. 

Mr. Hernshaw’s objections were 
those of a man of the world. “I 
have always believed,” he said once, 
“that the people who succeed in 
colonial life are the people who would 
succeed anywhere.” 

“Their opportunities may be greater 
there,” Geoffrey suggested. 

“T should doubt it, except on 
special lines. The opportunities for 
a clever man in a city of four or five 
million inhabitants must be enormous. 
New Zealand has only the population 
of a London suburb.” 

“ A man’s chances would therefore 
seem to be proportionately increased.” 

“With respect to the area of the 
country, yes; and were you proposing 
to ship a few million labourers the 
argument would be sound ; but how 
does the fact that there are large areas 
of imperfectly populated country affect 
your prospects ?” 

Geoffrey was unable to explain 
with any clearness. His ideas, it 
must be confessed, were vague, but 
there was no vagueness about his 
determination. 

And so it came about that one 
summer afternoon he stood on the 
deck of an outward bound steamer 
and saw the coasts of England fade 
into the haze. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was a cloudless August morn- 
ing, warm in the sun and cold in 
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the shade. The settlement was wide- 
awake, and a pleasant smell of wood- 
fires mingled with the fresh breath of 
the river. The sun had been above 
the horizon a considerable time, but 
Mrs. Gird’s rooster still proclaimed the 
fact at intervals, the announcement 
being received with derision or silent 
contempt by the birds nearer the 
river. The Girds occupied the out- 
post, so to speak, of the little army 
of pioneers, their section being the 
farthest from the water and the most 
densely timbered of any. The rooster 
might be excused, for there was 
hardly more than twilight there yet. 
Robert had been fishing since day- 
light and was returning up the 
track, laden with a large bundle of 
schnappers. The track rose diagonally 
through the settlement, cutting it into 
halves and affording an outlet to the 
settlers on both sides. It was in fact 
a continuation of the road followed 
by the brothers some days before ; but 
though the trees had been cut away 
to the correct width, it had not yet 
been formed and, paradoxical as it 
may appear to the uninitiated, was 
consequently passable even to a pedes- 
trian. Now the way would be merely 
a wide track through a dense jungle, 
again it would open out and disclose 
a fire-blackened landscape covered 
with unsightly stumps, with perhaps 
a rude slab hut in the midst of it. 
Robert’s progress had been twice 
interrupted by morning greetings from 
neighbouring housewives, and fish 
being always an acceptable offering 
he reached the house somewhat more 
lightly burdened than when he had 
left the boat. Outside the fence was 
a team of bullocks in charge of a 
small native boy, whose striking like- 
ness to Pine at once attested the 
ownership of the team. Pine himself 
was in the paddock with Geoffrey, 
looking at the land to be ploughed. 
Robert made his way to the door, 
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where he found two persons seated 
on the doorstep, evidently waiting his 
arrival. The elder was a fair, blue- 
eyed girl, named Lena Andersen, 
while the other, a child of three or 
four years, Robert judged to be one 
of her numerous brothers or sisters. 
The girl was dressed in a flour-bag, 
from which the brand had not en- 
tirely faded, and this, so far as could 
be judged, was the whole of her 
costume. 

“Well, Lena,” said Robert, “ what’s 
the trouble?” 

“Please, Robert, mother says can 
you spare her some tea till father 
goes to the store?” 

The request was not an isolated 
one, and the implied promise of re- 
turn Robert knew to be problematical 
of fulfilment, but he said “ Yes” 
cheerfully, and he went for the tea. 

“ And mother says,” Lena went on 
quickly, “if you could spare her some 
soap she would do her washing to- 
day while its fine; but if not, it 
doesn’t matter till father goes up the 
river.” 

“That's all right, Lena,” Robert 
said. Then a thought struck him. 
“What do you all do when your 
mother washes the clothes?” 

The girl blushed furiously and 
backed out of the house. “ That’s 
our business,” she retorted. 

Robert seemed staggered at the 
result of his simple question, and 
hastened to restore amicable relations 
by a gift of fish from his bundle. 
“They're just out of the river,” he 
said ; “and here’s the soap and tea, 
and I didn’t mean to offend you.” 

Lena, with downcast eyes, allowed 
herself to be burdened with the fish 
and other articles. 

“You are sure you don’t want any 
sugar or anything,” Robert asked 
anxiously, “ till—till your father 
comes back ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Lena. 





Robert thought he detected the 
suspicion of a smile at the corner 
of the girl’s mouth and became more 
cheerful. “I haven't seen you going 
to school for the last week or two,” 
he said. 

“T haven’t been going,” replied 
Lena, looking up. “I’ve left school,— 
I’ve passed the sixth standard.” 

Robert looked impressed, as he 
was intended to be. “I suppose 
you’ve read Green’s Short?” he asked 
tentatively. 

Green’s Snort History OF THE 
Enatish Porte was one of the 
volumes unearthed from the box of 
books, and Robert was already deep 
in the perusal of it. He spoke of it 
as Green’s Short, not that he had any 
idea that there was a Green’s Long, 
but to suggest an intimate familiarity 
with the work. 

“ No,”’ said Lena, puzzled. 

Robert smiled a little to himself. 
“Tt’s real good,” he said. “ And 
couldn’t they fight! That Black 
Prince was a good piece. I'll lend 
it to you by and by.” 

“Oh, it’s history!” exclaimed 
Lena, curling her lip disdainfully. 
“Of course I’ve learned that, but it 
wasn't Green’s. I know all the kings 
and queens by heart and all the dates.”’ 

It had never occurred to Robert 
that there might be more than one 
history of England, and the possi- 
bilities suggested by Lena’s conclud- 
ing words brought him rapidly to his 
bearings. Still he let himself down 
as gracefully as possible. “It’s good 
reading of an evening,” he said 
lightly. “That Henry the Eighth 
was a fair terror,” he added. 

“He was Defender of the Faith,” 
said Lena. 

Robert looked thoughtful. “I sup- 
pose he was in a way,” he admitted ; 
then he made a dart for firmer 
ground. “ But he had a terrible lot 
of wives.” 














Lena kad nothing to say to this, 
and Robert, feeling that he had 
made a point, wisely changed the 
subject. 

“Geoff's got a rare lot of books, 
Lena,”’ he said, following her to the 
fence. “ When you want something 
to read, you come to me, and I'll 
find you a stunner.” 

Lena made no reply, but when 
the slip-rail was reached she looked 
quickly at her companion. “ Thank 
you for these,” she said, indicating 
the articles she was carrying; “ but 
I have a good mind to give you the 
soap back.” 

Robert could make nothing of this 
remark until considerably later in the 
day, and by that time Mrs. Andersen’s 
washing was probably on the line. 

Pine and Geoffrey were still discuss- 
ing the ploughing. Pine, having had 
the piece pointed out to him, had cast 
his eyes about and found a spot easier 
of accomplishment, and he was now 
trying to persuade Geoffrey to select 
the easier site for the plantation. 

“TI tink much more betterer dis 
piece,” he said. ‘“ Why for no?” 

“ That is the piece I want you to 
plough, Pine,” Geoffrey said with some 
exasperation for the fourth time ; 
“that, and no other.” 

“Tf you prough him, by’m-by rain 
come and was taters down a hill.” 

“No,” said Geoffrey, “ because we 
intend to nail them in.” 

“T tink nail no good,” Pine re- 
plied doggedly ; “ you want ’em 
screw.” 

“Look here, you beggar, I’m not 
going to have you capping my jokes ; 
take your bullocks and clear out.” 

Pine groaned. “ Where your 
prough?” he asked. 

The plough was got out from under 
the house, and Pine, after clucking 
disparagingly around it for awhile, 
called to the boy to let down the slip- 
rails. 
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By the time the porridge was cooked 
and the fish ready for breakfast, Pine 
came down carrying the plough-share. 
He looked heated, and his mouth was 
contorted from swearing at the 
bullocks, who, not having done any 
ploughing for twelve months, were 
inclined to disregard the necessity 
for following a straight line. 

“Too many rust your prough,” he 
said ; “you want to put some more 
greases on him.” 

“ Have you had breakfast ?” Geoff- 
rey asked. 

Pine chewed the cud of an early 
meal of potatoes, looked at the spread 
table, and replied in the negative. 

“Put on your coat then, and sit 
down. We'll see about the greases 
by and by.” 

Pine did as he was bidden, and 
having discovered by watching the 
brothers that porridss was eaten with 
a spoon (this was after a momentary 
aberration with a knife and fork) he 
fell to, first helping himself liberally 
to sugar, pepper, and salt, the latter 
condiments being added to show a 
perfect acquaintance with European 
customs. 

“Seen any more of the Reverend 
Fletcher?” asked Robert. 

“T not seen,” said Pine; “but my 
mother’s father she seen, and all the 
people up there very religiously now.” 

“ Where's that?” Robert asked. 

“Up to Wairangi. You know 
the how-you-call ’Vation Army ?” 

“Salvation Army ?” 

“That te ferra. My mother’s 
father’s people all belonga him dis 
time. I tink a very good ting dat ; 
praps not?” he asked. 

Robert nodded. “ What do they 
do?” he asked. 

“They sell all deir tings. No cow 
dere, no riwai,! no gum. All te 
people buy biggy drum and tombones 


' Potatoes. 
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and blow him up and down te beach. 
My mother’s father she very ol’ man, 
more’n one hund’ed years, he play te 
tombones too. When he come down 
to see us yes’day, he got tombones on 
his back an’ he play all a time. 
Then by’m-by Kanara’s bull he hear 
him and say, ‘Golly, I tink dat cow 
got belly-ache; I go see’; an’ when 
he see only tombones he very angry, 
Pshut! My mother’s father she 
clear; Kanara’s bull clear afer him. 
Te ol’ man make very quick time and 
get on top te kumara house. Then 
he play tombones more’n more an’ 
say, ‘Praise Lord!’ But Kanara’s 
bull he walk roun’ an’ roun’ an’ say, 
‘By gorry, I get you, I break your 
burry neck.’” 

* And how did it all end?” 

“ By’m-by,” said Pine, “’ol’ man do 
the haka,! an’ while he tance the 
roof bust up and he fall in the kumara 
pit. Then when Kanara’s bull see, 
he say, ‘Aha! Goo’ jhob!’ and he 
go away.” 

After breakfast the ploughing was 
resumed, the brothers meanwhile 
going on with their work of digging 
up the vegetable garden. For the 
next couple of hours the only sounds 
to be heard were the cracking of the 
bullock-whip and the cries of the 
driver. 

“Cee Hernshaw! Get town, 
Fretchah! Come here, Mirward ! 
Come here! [with rising inflection]. 
Ah-h! [as the plough ran off]. By 
clikey, Fretchah, you the bad bur- 
rock!” Half a minute of silence ; 
then again: “Cee Hernshaw! Cee 
Moblay! Get town, Tawperry! Ah-h, 
Fretchah! Damn! Bloomin’!!!” 

A loud whistle from the direction 
of the road attracted the brothers’ 
attention, and shading their eyes from 
the sun, they saw a young man on a 
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big bay horse drawn up at their slip- 
rail. 

“Sandy Milward,” said Robert, 
thrusting his spade into the ground 
and moving off. 

The visitor was a young man of 
fair complexion, with grey-blue eyes 
and light moustache. The eyes were 
full of observation and humour, but 
the cheeks and jaw seemed fixed in 
an inflexible solemnity. A dog was 
running at his horse’s heels, and he 
had a gun across the saddle in front 
of him and a net of game swinging 
from his shoulder. Both he and his 
horse were liberally splashed with 
mud. 

“What brings you to this benighted 
spot?” Geoffrey asked when they had 
shaken hands. 

“T was in the neighbourhood,” 
Sandy said, his eyes roaming critically 
over the section, “so I thought I 
might as well look you up. Getting 
to be strangers a bit, ain’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Geoffrey 
slowly ; “but get off your horse and 
come in.” 

Sandy looked meditatively at his 
dog, who was running in and out 
amongst the high fern on the margin 
of the road. “I’m looking for a 
couple of our beasts,” he said. “TI'll 
go as far as the end of the settlement 
and then come back.” 

There was a whir from the fern 
where the dog had disappeared, and 
two cock pheasants whirled up and 
sailed across the road. Sandy’s horse 
quivered, then stood like a rock, and 
a couple of shots brought the birds 
to the ground. 

“What's the matter, Geoff?” Sandy 
asked quickly, as Robert moved off 
after the dog. 

“ Matter ?”’ 

“ Anything gone wrong with the 
boat? It’s nearly two months since 
you were down the river.” 

“The boat’s all right, I think,” 

















*T haven’t seen it 


Geoffrey replied. 
since we came back from Wairangi 


that time. We do all our travelling 
on the road.” 
“How's that?” Sandy asked, 


standing up in his stirrups to get a 
better view of the ploughing. 

Geoffrey laughed uneasily. “ All 
my life,” he said, “I have had a 
tendency to go with the stream.” 

“ Well, it runs our way, you know.” 
Sandy took another good look at the 
ploughing and chuckled solemnly. 

“What is it?” asked Geoffrey, pre- 
paring to feel amused. 

“Oh, nothing. There’s plenty of 
excitement down our way now,” he 
said. “The new parson’s making 
things hum all right.” 

“T heard something of it. How 
are the Major and Miss Milward?” 

“Old man’s tip-top, barring a bad 
leg. Eve’s pretty well too.” 

“ Has she been unwell ?” 

“No,” said Sandy slowly ; “health’s 
all right. ’Tisn’t that. Well,” he 
broke off, seeing Robert approach- 
ing, “Tl see you again directly” ; 
and picking up the reins he rode 
towards the younger brother. Geoff- 
rey watched him pull up and ex- 
change a word or two with Robert, 
then they both gazed for a moment 
or two in the direction of the plough- 
ing ; finally Robert came on, bringing 
the birds with him. 

The point about the ploughing 
which had interested Sandy was the 
difference in time occupied by Pine 
in turning over the line on the side 
where, from the slope of the ground, 
he was out of sight, and the side 
where he was in full view of the 
brothers. The discrepancy seemed to 
need acc8unting for, and after Pine 
had got round the bend Robert 
ascended the hill to investigate. All 
along the front slope the bullocks had 
moved slowly, their heads down, their 
shoulders set hard into the yoke, but 
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along the back stretch the ground 
was apparently easier and the team 
went forward with much _ greater 
celerity. Yet when Pine’s quick eye 
caught sight of one of his employers 
it seemed that the ground was, after 
all, of a varying texture, for the 
bullocks all but came to a standstill 
under the increased strain. Geoffrey 
probably would have regarded this 
fact without suspicion, but Robert, 
not so easily hoodwinked, strolled 
over and kicked up the turf. Pine 
brought the team to a stand. 

“How you look?” he asked, his 
eyes rolling. 

“Going a bit light, aren’t you?” 
Robert asked. 

“That te good proughing,” said 
Pine confidently ; “if too deep then 
no good.” 

“Then why are you ploughing it 
deeper the other side ?” 

“ Where about ?” 

“Over the other side where we can 
see you.” 

“That te other side te hill,” Pine 
explained. 

“Yes, but— ” 

“Your prough no good dis side te 
hill, no good at all. Where you buy 
dis prough ? 

“ Tf you can plough deep over there, 
you can plough deep here,” was 
Robert’s comment. 

Pine looked at the plough and re- 


flected. ‘ You got some more greases 
down to your place?” he asked at 
length. 

“Oh, gammon!” said Robert. 


“You get along and plough it the 
same depth all over.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ AnD how long will it all take?” 
asked Sandy, later in the afternoon 
when the ploughing was almost 
finished. 

“ About a month, I suppose.” 
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“ And after that?” 

“ Well, there’s a good deal of fenc- 
ing to be done, and then there’s the 
hoeing. I don’t know; it seems to 
go on.” Geoffrey looked absently out 
across the landscape. 

“Tt will if you let it,” said Sandy. 

“You can’t prevent it. How can 
you? Every stroke of work on a 
place like this accumulates further 
work at compound interest. It’s a 
true bill that the curse of God is on 
the tiller of the soil.” 

“Tt’s not your style, you know,” 
Sandy said after a pause. “I won- 
der—but that’s not the point. Shall 
we say this day month?” 

Geoffrey gnawed his moustache, 
his face changing momentarily. 
* Yes,” he said at last. 

“ Then that’s settled.” Sandy rose 
to his feet, stretched himself and 
glanced at his horse, who was dozing 
comfortably, his head over the slip- 
rail. ‘By the way,” he said,—and 
Geoffrey knew intuitively that the 
real object of Sandy Milward’s visit 
was about to be disclosed—‘ Raymond 
is leaving us.” 

“Oh,” said Geoffrey. “ Sudden?” 

“Well, no. He and the old man 
never exactly hit it off together. It’s 
been coming on for quite a while, 
but Raymond, though he’s a clever 
chap in his way, was too dense or too 
conceited to see it. You play chess, 
don’t you?” 

“ A little.” 

Sandy made a sound in his throat. 
“Raymond plays more than a little, 
and he has no more tact than a 
bullock. The old man likes a game 
of chess of an evening, and he has 
been accustomed to win it. When he 
doesn’t win it he likes two games, 
and if he wins the second all is well, 
but if not, then he wants three ; also 
he begins to get polite. Did you 
ever see the governor when he was 
polite ?” 


“He is always polite to me,” said 
Geoffrey. 

“Of course, but that’s not the sort. 
When he gets really polite the atmo- 
sphere kind of freezes. Most men 
when they are angry become coarse, 
but the old man takes on an Arctic 
refinement. But that ass Raymond 
has no sense of humour, and he’s 
cold-blooded and unaffected by varia- 
tions in the temperature ; and things 
being a bit uncomfortable generally, 
I am going to put him out.” 

“You have not done so yet then?” 

“Not yet, but I have quite made 
up my mind. You see, the old man 
ought to be in bed by ten o'clock, 
then he’s up in the morning fresh as 
a lark, and the place runs on wheels ; 
but they’ve taken to burning the 
midnight oil, and everything’s upsides 
in consequence.” 

“Why not take it over yourself?” 

“The chess? I can’t make a good 
enough defence,—that’s the trouble ; 
the old man plays too well for nine 
out of ten, only it happens he’s struck 
the tenth.” 

Geoffrey smiled. 

“T suppose you would consider 
storekeeping infra dig.?” Sandy said 
suddenly. 

“ Does that mean you are offering 
me the job?” 

“ Raymond’s a university man, you 
know,—so he says.” 

Geoffrey shrugged his shoulders and 
looked at Sandy with a slow smile. 
“T have never suited my employers 
yet,” he said, “and I have had two 
or three ; but I should not be above 
trying again if I thought, on con- 
sideration, I could do both of us 
justice.” 

“T’ll take the risk if you will,” 
Sandy replied. ‘“ There’s no bullock- 
ing attached to the job ; all that'll be 
done for you. Raymond keeps the 
books of the station and superintends 
the store. He seems to have plenty 
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of time over Srthont “hoglecting any- 
thing. The old man’s a bit of a 
martinet, perhaps, but I never knew 
a decent chap that couldn’t rub along 
with him. You see,” Sandy con- 
tinued, lowering his voice confiden- 
tially, “I’ve really got the reins in 
my own hands, but we practise a sort 
of innocent little formula up there. 
We consult him, and then he asks us 
what we think, and whatever it is he 
agrees to it. That’s the system right 
through, and it acts like clockwork.” 

“T see,” said Geoffrey ; “but you 
don’t suppose that he doesn’t see 
through your little artifice, I hope.” 

Sandy winked solemnly. “Of 
course he does,” he admitted, “ but 
that makes no differenve. Bless you, 
he’s as keen as a hawk, but he doesn’t 
really want to be bothered with 
things; and so long as he has the 
semblance of authority, and everything 
goes forward smoothly, he is satisfied.” 

Geoffrey stood lost in thought. 
The prospect was sufficiently attractive, 
but there were reasons why he should 
hesitate before accepting Sandy’s offer. 
One of them was the section, though 
that was not the one that first 
occurred to him. It seemed hard to 
leave Robert to continue at a task 
which he himself found distasteful ; 
but it was not distasteful to Robert. 
Then he would certainly save money, 
and thus be able to help with the 
fencing. That alone made it worth 
while,—perhaps. But it was only 
three or four days since he had made 
up his mind to force an interest in 
the farm, and he had been working 
hard and was settling down a little 
more contentedly. It was a pity to 
go back now, and perhaps have to 
begin all over again by and by. He 
doubted if he could work up resolu- 
tion to accept such a lot a second 
time. He caught a word in Sandy’s 
remarks, and came out of his reverie 
with a start. 
No. 541.—voL. xcl. 


“The room opens on the side 
verandah, and has no door leading 
into the house, so the old man thought 
he would fix a bell to ring inside in 
case it might be wanted. He likes 
little jobs like that, and gets dread- 
fully interested in them. Well, he'd 
about got it fixed, when the rope of 
the step-ladder broke, and he fell and 
barked his shin.” 

“ Not badly, I hope.” 

“Pretty bad; but it’s a painful 
thing anyway, and it has made him 
irritable, because he’s an active man 
and can’t stand laying up. But 
would you believe it, that thundering 
brute Raymond wins two games out 
of three all the same. It has come 
to this: that when the old man 
crawls out on top, Eve and I want 
to rush outside and shout ‘ Victory !’ 
and when he gets beat, as he mostly 
does, I feel like taking Raymond down 
the beach and kicking him.’ 

“ And why don’t you do it?” 

“Well, Raymond has the reputa- 
tion of being a champion full-back, 
and though he must be a good deal 
out of practice now, still it’s surpris- 
ing how a knack like that clings to 
& man. 

“ Have you really no better reason 
for wanting to get rid of him than 
his chess-playing abilities?” Geoffrey 
asked curiously. 

Sandy shifted uneasily. ‘ What’s 
the matter with that for a reason?” 
he asked. 

“You might so easily give him a 
hint that would solve the trouble.” 

“Tf I did that, and it came to the 
old man’s ears, he would never forgive 
me,” Sandy replied. “Then also I 
want a man I can get on with, and 
he’s not that. I don’t like him.” 

Geoffrey nodded absently. 

Sandy stood patiently by till the 
other came out of his reverie. ‘‘ Would 
a month hence be too late for you?” 
he was asked at length. 
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“No,” he replied, “that would do.” 

“Well, I will talk it over with 
Robert, and let you know so soon as 
we come to a decision.” 

“Good,” said Sandy cheerfully. 
“ Well, I don’t want to get caught 
in the dark. I'll just run over and 
shake hands with Robert, then I’m 
off. By the way, there's a note from 
Eve in the game-bag, and help your- 
self to a couple of pigeons at the same 
time.” 

Sandy crossed over to Robert, and 
stood talking earnestly for five or ten 
minutes, while Geoffrey went into the 
house, and turned the contents of the 
game-bag out on to the table. The 
envelope was twisted at one end, and 
tied to the network, evidently that 
its delivery might not be overlooked. 
It was blood-stained, and a momen- 
tary anger at Sandy’s carelessness 
stirred him as he cut the string. 
Suddenly, as he stood looking at his 
name with the blot of blood across 
it, there came on him one of those 
strange, fleeting aberrations which are 
said to be due to one hemisphere of 
the brain acting in advance of the 
other. Something of this had hap- 
pened before. The impression was 
momentary, no more than a flash, 
but as a flash it was vivid. Geoffrey 
stood for a while trying to reconstruct 
the experience, endeavouring to refer 
it to some parallel event in the past ; 
but the more he concentrated his 
mind on its elucidation the more 
visionary it became. Finally he 
opened the letter. The blood had 
soaked through the envelope, and in 
accordance with the manner in which 
the paper was folded its effects were 
visible at the top and bottom of the 
sheet. The words came to him at a 
glance, but they did not occupy his 
mind, which was fixed on the faint 
yellowish stain, embracing himself and 
Eve Milward in a common fate. It 
was perhaps due to the moment which 





had preceded this discovery that its 
effect on Geoffrey was so pronounced. 
Though we laugh easily at the super- 
stitious, no man is entirely exempt 
from the feeling that his own destiny 
is of special concern. He will readily 
admit otherwise as a matter of argu- 
ment, but the feeling will recur at 
crucial moments, reason notwithstand- 
ing. Geoffrey did not ask himself 
if he should take this as a warning 
or a direction of Providence as to 
his future conduct; the effect went 
deeper than that. As his mind had 
momentarily slipped from the present 
into a vague, unrecallable past, so 
now it slipped forward into an equally 
vague future, when the coincidence 
was to establish itself among realities. 
A sort of mental powerlessness seemed 
gradually to creep upon him. The 
room darkened, assuming a mysteri- 
ous, impenetrable vastness and gloom. 
Involuntarily he threw out his arms, 
striving to thrust back a tangle as 
of network that threatened to enmesh 
him in its folds. The effect of the 
physical action was instantaneous ; 
he was again back in the narrow 
room, with the afternoon sunlight 
streaming through the open doorway. 
This trick of the imagination was less 
real to Geoffrey than its relation in 
so many words might lead the reader 
to suppose. It was but as if he had 
closed his eyes and suffered a vivid 
fancy to play with the horror which 
the blood-stain had evoked. He 
smiled a little grimly as he again 
turned his eyes on the letter. The 
imagination he had sometimes tried 
to enslave in the cause of art remained 
unshackled and his master ; that was 
all. 


Dear Mr. HernsHaw,—Sometime ago 
you offered to lend me Darwin’s OriGIN 
or Species. I did not express any eager- 
ness then, because our household has 
always accepted evolution, much as we 
accept gravitation and other things we 
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know perhaps equally little about, and 
one does not require proof of what one 
never hears questioned. I have a reason, 
however, for desiring to see the book 
now, if you are still able and willing to 
let me do so. 

Your name is frequently on Major 
Milward’s lips, and we are hoping that 
it is not indisposition which is to blame 
for the fact that we have not seen you 
for such a time. 

I have laid particular injunctions on 
my brother as to the safeguarding of 
your book in transit. 

With kind regards to yourself and 
Robert, believe me, yours sincerely, 

Eve Mitwarp. 


Geoffrey found the book, wrapped 
it up, and fastened it to the game- 
bag ; then he took the latter outside 
and hung it on a post by the patiently 
waiting horse. He did this so that 
there should be no need for Sandy to 
re-enter the house, and having accom- 
plished it, he went into his bedroom 
and shut the door. He had ceased 
to notice the stains on the paper 
now, and his mind was occupied in 
an endeavour to arrive at the reasons 
which had dictated the writing of the 
letter itself. 

Dear Mr. Hernshaw,—the word 
was conventional, of course — of 
course. One does not require proof 
of what one never hears questioned. 
I have a reason, however, for desir- 
ing to see the book now. Then it has 
been questioned; by whom? She 
has a certain amount of belief in 
him, or she would not trouble to 
follow it up. The next paragraph 
is conventional again, put in to pre- 
vent the note appearing too one-sided ; 
that’s plain. Or is there something 
behind that too? No, we get back to 
the book—the book’s the thing. Yours 
sincerely, Eve. Suddenly he raised 
the letter passionately to his lips. 

“What is the use of trying to 


(To be continued. ) 
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deceive myself any longer? If I go 
it will be because of her, and for no 
other reason. I have let myself drift 
into this, fool that Iam! There was 
but this folly left for me to commit, 
and now it also has come to pass. 
Of course they wonder at my ab- 
sence; for months there was not a 
week but I blundered into the flame. 
If I went back to-morrow, not five 
minutes would pass before she would 
be more myself than I am. It is so 
now. I am her slave. There is no 
deceiving myself as to what going 
there means. It will be with my 
eyes open. It will be my last stake. 
Her father is a wealthy man ; I have 
nothing. He is a successful man; I 
am a failure. Those are two business- 
like reasons why I should wish to 
marry her. Then if I go, it will be 
as her father’s hired man; that will 
always be a pleasing reflection. I 
foresee that I shall have a good time 
chewing that. DoTI mean to go? It 
seems that I have never wanted any- 
thing in my life till now. Certainly no 
other woman,”—his thoughts checked 
themselves, and he frowned, — “ not 
wealth, not rank. This is the one 
thing I have asked of destiny, or 
shall ask. Nothing seemed to matter 
till now, but now I see how every- 
thing has mattered all the time. 
What chances I have had, and how 
I have fooled them away! Is this 
a chance, or what is it? And shall 
I fool it away, or what?” 

His musing was interrupted by a 
sound without, and looking through 
the window he caught sight of Sandy 
disappearing down the road. 

Putting on his hat and coat, 
Geoffrey left the house and crossed 
over to his brother. “I shall not 
be long, Robert,” he said; “I am 
going as far as Mr. Gird’s.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A ST. ANDREWS MAN. 


Wuewn the North British train for 
Dundee swings on to the points at 
Leuchars Junction, you may catch, 
if you are quick, a view between the 
hillocks of an obscure patch of grey 
surmounted by three tall towers. 
That is St. Andrews. I think that 
no St. Andrews man, however often 
he passes over those points, fails to 
look for the place. As for me, after 
all these years, I experience, at that 
little glimpse of the town, a physical 
thrill in the spine which only certain 
chords of music and certain passages 
in the Old Testament can cause me 
to feel. I suppose that one would be 
so affected by the sight of any place 
where, in the first ecstasy of complete 
freedom from the restraint of parents, 
guardians, and tutors, one threw 
away the golden hours of youth, 
utterly happy in the day, utterly 
careless of the morrow. As the train 
brings me into fuller view of the 
town a sort of enthusiasm attacks 
me. I am quite conscious that my 
heart beats more quickly, that my 
face is getting flushed. Not all the 
big new hotels and houses down by 
the sea can rob St. Andrews of this 
power over me. As I step upon the 
platform of the station I seem to 
enter into a possession, and I cannot 
contain myself till I have taken a 
tour of the streets and made my 
mind easy as to the continued 
existence of the ancient marks. 

The lodging of a St. Andrews 
student is called his bunk. North 
Street is a street of bunks, and it 
was in North Street that I bunked 
with my cousin John. We lived 
there rather royally. The student of 


tradition abandons field-work on the 
paternal croft towards the end of 
October, slings a barrel of oatmeal 
in his plaid over his shoulder, and 
trudges away to the College, pro- 
visioned for the Session. The type 
to-day is very rare. Certainly John 
and I, who had proud stomachs and 
indulgent parents, slept soft enough 
and ate soft enough. Miss Beattie 
was our landlady. She made super- 
lative porridge, but her omelettes 
were weak. Weak, did I say? They 
were strong as the woollen pancake 
that we used to scramble for at 
Westminster on a Shrove Tuesday. 
And their foundation was Finnan 
haddock. Keep Miss Beattie to plain 
fare and she had not her equal. Bid 
her give her fancy it’s head and she 
would surprise you. Her joints 
were done to a miracle, but her 
kromeskies— 

The furniture of the room where 
we fed, smoked, drank, sang, wrote 
indifferent verses for CoLLece Ecnors 
and shocking prose for the Professor 
of Humanity (Latin), was of unreal 
mahogany and uncompromising horse- 
hair. It was uneasy furniture with 
lumps in it. China dogs of great 
antiquity stood on the mantel-piece. 
They had witnessed the comings and 
goings of several generations of 
students. Their eyes were set wide 
open in a constant stare of surprise, 
and they wore gold collars and chains. 
On the walls hung two pictures. 
David played before Saul above the 
sideboard; the Genius of Poetry 
called Burns from the Plough just 
over the harmonium (the instrument, 
Miss Beattie called it), on which we 
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accompanied our choruses. The clock 
had an assertive tick, and kept the 
best time it could. 

If you look out of the window you 
can see the whole grey length of the 
street. Slate and stone, stone and 
slate, and a square tower where hangs 
the bell, Kate Kennedy, which calls 
the student from his slumbers to his 
toil. At the end, shutting out all 
sight of the sea, stands the ruin of a 
matchless Cathedral which men reared 
to the Glory of God and pulled down 
to the glory of John Knox, the 
saviour of his country, they say, but 
plainly a pestilent fellow with little 
of the artist in his composition. 

When John and I first pulled over 
our shoulders the gown of scarlet baize 
with purple velvet collar we became 
Bejants and our trenchers bore tassels 
of fine blue silk. A Bejant is a first 
year’s man, a freshman. At Aber- 
deen he is a Bajan. The meaning of 
neither word is self-evident; but we 
believe (and I for one will still put 
my hand in the fire for this deriva- 
tion) that their origin is to be songht 
in the French bec-jaune, signifying 
yellow-nose, greenhorn, tomfool, jack- 
ass, or any other common noun de- 
noting an imbecility which can alone 
excuse a total ignorance of college 
etiquette in those who have had no 
opportunity of studying it. 

That tassel is to be noticed. By 
their tassels ye shall know the four 
years, Bejants, Semis, Tertians, and 
Magistrands; blue for the Bejant, 
red for the Semi, black for the 
Tertian, and gold, bright gold, for 
the Magistrand, the Gerundive Master 
of Arts. 

The average age of our Bejant year 
was sixteen years and three months, 
but at the opening lecture of the 
Humanity Class there were many 
students much older than that. The 
room where we obtained our intro- 
duction to university life was filled 


with a crowd of one hundred and fifty 
boys ranging in age from sixteen to 
twenty. They weré singing when we 
entered a song whose chorts consisted 
of loud vowel sounds, and ‘may go 
down in writing thus, With a ki-yi-yi- 
yi-yah | We took our seats modestly, 
bearing ourselves humbly towards our 
seniors as good Bejants should do. 

There is no one whom a dis- 
tinguished air leaves more entirely 
unimpressed than a Scottish student. 
My friend Mr. Stewart of Colcon- 
quhar, a young man of gentle birth 
and great possessions, has told me 
that, fresh from Sedbergh, he attended 
the first lecture of his first year class 
at Glasgow. He marked, among the 
roaring mob which surrounded him, 
the red hair and sprouting whiskers 
of a vast bulk, clad in homespun, 
which beat time to Moriar Melpomene 
with a fist that shook the desk as 
a sledge-hammer might have done. 
Suddenly this fearful wild-fowl caught 
sight of Mr. Stewart and, ceasing his 
bellowings, slid along the bench and 
thus accosted him. ‘ Weel, ma man- 
nie, an’ whut’s yew’re name?” 

“Ah,” replied the new comer, 
a little loftily, “Stewart, Henry 
Stewart.” 

“ Aweel, Hairry,” said the other, 
putting his inflamed countenance 
within an inch of the boy’s nose, 
“A’ll hae ye ken there’s mair 
Stewarts than yew in the worruld. 
A’m yin tae,” and so, having put Mr. 
Stewart in his place, he resumed his 
vociferations. 

An elderly gentleman (to return 
to the Humanity Class) in carpet 
slippers, wearing a patriarchal beard, 
came suddenly out of the retiring- 
room and climbed on to the platform 
amidst a thunder of stamping. For 
the space of a minute he smiled upon 
us, beaming indulgently, stroking his 
beard, and, from time to time, thrust- 
ing at his scalp with the point of a 
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penholder. Still the tumult went on 
unabated and when it continued I 
began to think that we might be over- 
doing the thing. However popular a 
Professor may be, three minutes is 
quite long enough for his students 
to testify their esteem, at any rate 
by stamping on the floor. The learned 
man seemed to think so too, for he 
held up his hand to command silence. 

And now broke forth Pandemonium 
itself. To the stamping was added 
the smiting of desks with books, the 
loud shouting of lusty lads, the finger- 
whistle, the cat-call. Again the 
Professor held up a hand, two hands, 
and uttered words inaudible. Pre- 
sently, among that chaos of all the 
Cacophonies, there became distin- 
guishable, as it were a nucleus, a note 
of order and rhythm, which won 
upon the unregulated tumult, impos- 
ing itself little by little, gathering to 
itself a voice here, stilling a desk- 
thumper there, till it took shape at 
last and was recognisable as singing. 
At one moment the new element in 
this Devil’s concert was struggling 
for its life. At the next it had 
triumphed. Caught up by one hun- 
dred and fifty loud and unmusical 
voices it swelled out suddenly into 
the International Anthem of the 
European student— 


Gaudeamus igitur juvenes dum sumus. 


Three verses were sung while the 
Professor stood helpless. Then came 
absolute silence, and the lecture was 
allowed to proceed. 

Imagine such a scene when Mr. 
Potts delivers his opening lecture on 
Constitutional History in the hall at 
Christchurch. But St. Andrews and 
Oxford differ, the one from the other, 
as widely as it is possible for two 
British Universities to do. A lecture 
at St. Andrews is little more than a 
large school-class. The students, at 


any rate those of the first two years, 
construe in turn the portion of Homer, 
Virgil, Livy, or Thucydides which 
has been given them for preparation. 
They receive marks for their work 
and are placed at regular intervals of 
time. At the end of the session 
the top boy gets the prize. It is no 
more than a class in school. Outside 
the University buildings the differ- 
ence is even wider. Once in the 
street the student is at complete 
liberty. He lives in lodgings, owns 
a latch-key, and, if he comes home 
after nine in the evening, there is 
no sliding scale of petty fines till 
midnight, and, later, no rustication. 
There are no proctors, no bull-dogs. 
He is not called upon to wear acade- 
mical costume when he goes abroad 
at night. He may smoke as he walks 
about in his gown. As a rule his 
only enemy is the policeman. The 
Senatus Academicus rarely interferes 
with his amusements out of doors; 
but he must not insult his professors. 

And here I may usefully relate 
the midnight adventure of Professor 
Leslie. This poor gentleman was, 
early one morning, roused from sleep 
by a hammering upon his front door 
and the sound of roaring voices. On 
opening his window to enquire the 
cause of this most unusual disturbance 
he was shocked to observe two mem- 
bers of the University who, in an 
advanced stage of liquor, supported 
each other upon his doorstep and 
dared him to come out. One of these 
young men, the Professor noticed with 
pain, had recently been admitted to 
St. Mary’s College, the Divinity Hall. 
In the other he seemed to recognise 
one of the most prominent members 
of the Rugby team. Professor Leslie, 
with pardonable indignation, bade 
them begone, and had they observed 
his directions, I dare swear nothing 
more would have been heard of the 
matter. But they replied to him; 
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they slandered him in language which 
caused the chaste moon to veil her 
face. This was not to be borne, and 
the Professor, withdrawing his head, 
hurried on some clothes, determined 
to assure himself of their identity. 
When he reached the doorstep it was 
void, but far in the distance two 
figures, mutually helpful, could be 
seen making their tortuous way along 
the pavement. Professor Leslie, in 
the most unconsidered of attire, set 
out in pursuit. He overtook the 
boon companions outside No. 2 
Tweedside Place. 

In this house dwelt two students. 
One, Reid, a hard worker and soon 
to be called to the Ministry, occupied 
the ground-floor room and on this 
night of nights read late. Already 
he had suffered from the visits of the 
sociable and was in no mood to brook 
further distraction. Upstairs lodged 
Cameron, who, having learned that 
afternoon that he had been successful 
in passing the B.D. examination, now 
celebrated this event in his own 
peculiar way. He was at the moment 
when Professor Leslie arrived outside 
the house, rather more than half-way 
through his second pint of whiskey. 

The Professor caught the football 
player by the shoulder. “It is you, 
Mr. Archibald,” he said. “I must 
report you to the Senatus for this 
disgraceful conduct.” 

Mr. Archibald, always good-tem- 
pered, caused the street to reverberate 
with the Professor's Christian name. 
“Tommy,” he roared, “ here’s Tommy ! 
Ha’e a dram, Tommy”; and he pre- 
sented a bottle to his Professor. 

Reid, the student, aware of an 
uproar outside his window, assumed 
that his friends were back again, and 
running out into the roadway, seized 
Professor Les’’3 by the collar. “‘ Look 
here, you fellows,” he cried, “I won’t 
have this. You're always coming mak- 
ing beasts of yourselves outside here.” 


And now the upstairs window was 
flung wide open, and Cameron ap- 
peared, glass in hand, gloriously 
drunk. ‘“ Who says I’m not better 
than the Prophet Ezekiel?” he en- 
quired loudly. ‘ Proph’t Eskiel was 
never a B.D. and J’m a jolly B.D. 
Who says,” he again asked, “ I’m not 
brnprofzekel ¢” 

No one offered to combat his pro- 
position, but the Professor fled. 

With this matter the Senatus did 
subsequently deal, but I think the 
infliction of a fine or the suspension 
of a Bursary was considered sufficient 
punishment. In Oxford, apart from 
the impossibility of such an incident 
taking place there, the offenders 
would probably have gone down for 
a term, perhaps for ever. No; so 
far as personal liberty is concerned 
the Scots student is vastly better off 
than the English. It is surprising, 
considering his tender age, that he 
comes to so little harm. Perhaps the 
grandmotherly protection which the 
English University throws over her 
undergraduates is a mistake. I can 
witness at any rate that of the men 
that I have known at St. Andrews 
I can think of only one who has not 
made a good place for himself since 
he went down. 

The centre of student life is the 
Union Building, most of which was 
presented to the students by the late 
Marquis of Bute. In the early days 
of this club its premises were to be 
found in the Imperial Temperance 
Hotel. One wing of the building, 
which was not in use during the win- 
ter months, was set apart for the 
students’ use. A green baize door 
shut them off from the hotel proper. 
They had their own entrance, their 
own billiard, smoking, and committee 
rooms. The arrangement was con- 
venient enough, and as the students 
were supposed never to pass the green 
baize door the visitors to the hotel 
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saw nothing of them. But once a lady 
who was climbing the hotel staircase 
on her way to her bed was confronted 
on the second landing by Mr. Arthur 
Dobie, the politest man in the Univer- 
sity. Mr. Dobie had no earthly busi- 
ness in that place, and it is only fair 
to him to say that he had lost his way 
and was infinitely desirous of getting 
back to the Union billiard-room. With 
an impressive civility which no man 
of his time could equal, he bade her 
good-evening and begged her assist- 
ance in his dilemma. The poor woman, 
much alarmed, cried out loudly that 
there was a drunken man in the hotel. 
This pained Mr. Dobie very much. 
Steadying himself by the banister as 
he swayed towards her in a most cere- 
monious bow, he said: “No, Madam, 
mot a drunk man; an intoxicated 
gemman.” With a superb gesture he 
passed on his way down stairs and left 
her, if she pleased, to reflect upon the 
comparative value of words. 

The social advantages which St. 
Andrews offered to a student were, in 
my day, considerable. A man may 
pass four years in Oxford without ever 
encountering a woman more highly 
educated than his landlady. In the 
article of society the college is all- 
sufficing. But there were many ladies 
in St. Andrews who were, in the phrase 
which was current, “kind to the stu- 
dents.” In other words they organised 
parties to which other ladies, who 
could not undertake the burden of 
hospitality, came in large numbers to 
assist in the good work of polishing 
the raw material of Scottish manhood. 
In due course my cousin John and I 
were bidden, and went, to one of these 
festivities. 

The room, when we arrived, already 
contained twenty students, a callow 
brood of fledglings, who stood by the 
door in a compact mass. Further into 
the room they would not go, nor might 
all the efforts of the thirty conscien- 


tious ladies who sat about on the 
chairs draw one of them from among 
his fellows. They were fearful of the 
polishing process, yet stood, as if at 
the gates of Paradise, loth to leave the 
house, and not without envy of the 
two or three bolder and older spirits 
who, with a young Minister, and two 
Colonels (on half-pay) moved easily 
among the ottomans. Now and then 
our hostess would descend upon the 
huddled wretches and lead one of them 
away with her, to leave him, a moment 
later, palpitating by the side of some 
mature lapidary who took him in 
hand, set her wheel going, and began 
to polish him without delay. Presently 
a Students’ Chorus was suggested and 
the poor boys were driven, en masse, 
to the piano where they rendered 
Potty Hitt without enthusiasm and 
without success. It is odd that stu- 
dents should return to these ghastly 
entertainments ; but they do, and, odder 
still, they learn in one session them- 
selves to penetrate in among the 
ottomans — all praise to the good 
women who work the change ! 

And now, a word about Mr. 
McManus. Though the Bejant is shy 
as a hawk and awkward as your left 
hand itself, it is rare that he comes 
out with anything very remarkable. 
He is generally too miserable to speak 
at all. But Mr. McManus was neither 
shy nor miserable. He had passed 
some sessions at Glasgow, and, quite at 
his ease and intent on saying some- 
thing kind to his host he remarked, in 
that curious lilting sing-song which 
marks the West Country man: “ Eh, 
Principal D., this is a graun’ room of 
yours, but ye ken its no sae graun’ as 
Principal C.’s at Glasga.” It was this 
same McManus who said of Shakes- 
peare, “ Ay, he writes a good piece.” 

But if these boys feel sadly uncom- 
fortable at an At Home it is a different 
matter ata Spree. A spree is a private 
festivity. If it is organised in connec- 
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tion with one of the College Societies 
it is dignified by the name of a Gaude- 
amus. In either case its nature is the 
same. It is, or I should say, it was, 
—for of the spree of today I have 
no knowledge —a drunken debauch, 
though, curiously enough, the Total 
Abstinence Society, whose existence 
in the University was certainly not 
uncalled for, had the wildest sprees of 
all. The first is almost historic. This 
Society began in my day. It succeeded 
to a colourless enterprise called the 
Temperance Society which admitted 
the moderate drinker. When I arrived 
in St. Andrews this thing was on its 
last legs. It’s credit was gone, it’s 
financial condition was desperate, it’s 
members were nearly all moderate 
drinkers. None can say how it came 
to an end, but one day it was not. 
Then arose the Total Abstinence 
Society, all strict abstainers. It made 
a good start by getting one of the 
great men of the Temperance Move- 
ment to address its opening meeting. 
It caught the University eye; num- 
bers joined it, and it began to flourish 
exceedingly. Then it occurred to its 
leaders that a Teetotal Gaudeamus, 
carried out on lines of the strictest 
sobriety, would form a valuable lesson 
to the unconvinced. If they could 
show that conviviality does not depend 
for its existence upon alcohol, what a 
step would be gained for principle. 
They proceeded to give practical effect 
to that sentiment which is best ex- 
pressed in the lines : 


Oh, how I love a social glass ! 

So do I, so do I. 
It makes the time so merrily pass ; 
But it must be filled with water. 


The Teetotal spree was gloriously 
successful, of that there is no manner 


of doubt. What happened during 
the actual festival I do not know, 
but its aftermath was striking. At 
half-past ten thirty-five enthusiasts 


issued forth upon as damp and chilly 
a night as ever cursed the Kingdom 
of Fife, and, sober as lords, passed 
through the town to the pierhead, 
singing, shouting, cheering—yes, and 
dancing. No element of disorder 
was wanting to complete the proof %f 
their theory. 

At an ordinary spree it was 
customary to begin the evening 
by winding up our watches, after 
which we supped. We ate mutton 
pies, cheese, apples, bread, raisins, 
scones, and ham; we drank beer, 
porter, and whiskey. A kettle sang 
on the hob; a bottle of coffee-essence 
stood on the sideboard, and there 
were lemons in the press. We talked 
politely to each other of athletics, of 
politics, of Shakespeare, and even of 
the musical glasses. And when we 
had put from us the desire of meat 
we fell to drinking in a manner that 
would have surprised the ladies of 
the At Homes, while the conversa- 
tion flowed from us with a freedom 
that would have entirely staggered 
them ; nor would they have recog- 
nised the choruses that we sang. At 
midnight, if it were a Saturday, we 
rose solemnly (so many of us as were 
able), chanted a psalm and went to 
bed, — surely the queerest fruit of 
Scottish Sabbatarianism. On any 
other night we remained together 
until the last drop of liquor was 
drained, and then (again so many of 
us as were able) we went, unless it 
rained too hard, to the pierhead 
where was played the last act of all 
good sprees. There, at three or four 
of a Scottish winter morning, I have 
often gone, with half-a-dozen stout- 
headed heroes, to celebrate in song 
the immortal peck of maut that 
Wullie brewed for Rab and Allan, 
while the fisher-folk by the harbour 
turned in their beds and cursed 
“they daft student bodies,” and the 
pale moon looked down on St. 
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Regulus’s tower, and the big grey 
rollers climbed up the stones to fall 
back again with a sigh for the folly 
of youth. 

Folly of youth, folly of youth! Oh, 
for an hour of it! How shall we 
regain that first fine careless rapture ? 
The vile years have swallowed it up 
for ever. Even were it possible for 
a middle-aged and respectable person 
to risk his health once more in such 
circumstances, it is certain that he 
would get no joy out of doing it. 
The east wind, which in that far-off 
time passed harmlessly through his 
slender person and went on its way, 
would to-day remain with him to chill 
his liver or touch his lungs. Most 
of those good comrades now lead 
blameless lives in scattered country 
manses, rearing sons (yes, and daugh- 
ters) for St. Andrews, and in no 
circumstances could they be reunited, 
least of all upon the pierhead. No, 
that page is turned down,—for good. 

This paper of mine is beginning to 
rival Sir John Falstaff’s tavern bill, 
for there is an intolerable deal of 
sack in it. But it must not be 
thought that we did nothing at St. 
Andrews but consume whiskey. A 
considerable amount of application to 
books was necessary, for the work 
which we had to do for our classes, 
and indirectly for our degrees, was 
not light. Classics, mathematics, 
logic, psychology, and natural and 
moral philosophy,—in each of these 
the student had to pass an examina- 
tion the standard of which was fairly 
high, and men rarely left the Univer- 
sity without graduating. When we 
broke out, we broke out with a will ; 
but as a rule we led sober and indus- 
trious lives, and the spree marked 
some halting-place in our toil, the end 
of a term, a class examination finished, 
when self-restraint might be thrown off 
without fear of endangering our ulti- 
mate success for the Master’s degree. 





We cultivated moreover the liberal 
arts. Debating claimed two Socie- 
ties, the Literary and the Classical. 
Now they are amalgamated, very 
much, I fancy, to the benefit of St. 
Andrews oratory. At the time of 
which I speak they were fierce rivals. 
The debating was not of a high order. 
The attendance was small and in 
consequence the speaking suffered. 
A St. Andrews poet has written of 
the time when 


My ready made opinions upon all things 
under Heaven 

I declaimed, with sound and fury, to an 
audience of eleven. 


And eleven was, I should say, a fair 
average attendance, at any rate in 
the Society to which I adhered. It 
is difficult for a dozen people to 
debate in a class-room which would 
hold them five times over. It is a 
cold-blooded business. The speaker 
can feel none of the excitement which 
a crowded meeting inspires. It is 
impossible for him to awake enthu- 
siasm in such an audience. It 
weighs his words too impartially, it 
examines his statements too closely. 
It is a good school enough, but its 
scholars are apt to play truant. Once 
in the session the two Socieiics held 
an open debate in the College Hall. 
To this the public was admitted. It 
was always purely political in charac- 
ter, and in form it was a conflict of the 
Liberal and Conservative principles. 
But, in truth, it was more of a con- 
test between the Literary and the 
Classical Societies. The leading men 
of each opened, seconded, and summed 
up in the debate, and very often the 
speaking reached a high level. But 
it did nothing to encourage latent 
talent, which, intimidated by the 
chill atmosphere of the weekly de- 
bate, was still more shy of venturing 
to open its mouth on this great 
occasion. 














The drama flourished exceedingly 
under the guidance of the Professor 
of Greek. It is quite impossible to 
estimate the amount of care which 
this gentleman and his wife took in 
the preparation of the annual play. 
They placed their services entirely at 
the disposal of the Dramatic Society, 
and it is not too much to say that 
without such services the Society 
would have been impotent. I am 
glad to think that the ungrudging 
labour which they underwent in it’s 
behalf was not entirely unrewarded, 
for the acting often was more than 
meritorious. Those who saw the 
first production of Twe.rra Nieut, 
in which, I think, the Society touched 
it’s high-water mark under that 
management, will admit that, for an 
amateur performance, it was very 
good. Nor will they easily forget the 
tempest of cheering which greeted the 
statement of the Sea Captain that he 


was bred and born 
Not three ’oors’ travel from this vera 
place— 


which, indeed, was self-evident. 

The play of the next session was 
Don CersaR DE Bazan. The part 
of the King of Spain was undertaken 
by one Robertson. It is neither 
arduous nor attractive, but Robert- 
son, whose first leading part it was, 
made, let us say, the most of it both 
in and out of rehearsal. He could 
indeed talk and think of nothing else. 
No one was safe from him. He 
would seize upon men in the Union 
to tell them of his part, his conception 
of it, it’s importance relative to the 
other parts, his doubts about it, his 
qualifications for undertaking it, its 
limitations, its possibilities, it’s length, 
its breadth, its height, and its cubic 
capacity. This ultra-solicitude which 
Robertson displayed drove certain 
fiends in human shape to perpetrate 
what was, I think, the cruellest prac- 
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tical joke that I have ever known. 
On the morning of the first perform- 
ance St. Andrews was billed from 
end to end with large posters urging 
people to Come in their thousands to 
see Mr. Robertson as the King. This 
was bad enough. It drove poor 
Robertson very nearly out of his wits 
with chagrin and fury. He was for 
throwing up the part, which was, of 
course, out of the question. He was 
for thrashing the offenders, which was 
a suggestion much more practical, but, 
as they retained a strict incognito, 
equally impossible. By the evening 
he had been brought to a better frame 
of mind; everyone had united to 
condemn the base action and he was 
almost restored to equanimity. 

The audience assembled ; each actor 
put the last touches to his make-up ; 
the stage was set; the prompter was 
in his place. The green curtain 
which concealed the drop-scene was 
rolled up, and a shout arose which 
shook the windows of the Town Hall. 
There, pinned in the very centre of 
the drop-scene, entirely concealing its 
handsome classical landscape, was a 
vast sheet of paper on which in the 
boldest of lettering were the fatal 
words: Mr. Robertson as The King. 
Come in your thousands, 

In this horrid crisis Robertson dis- 
played amazing courage. No one 
who has not played a theatrical part 
can realise the effort which it must 
have cost him to act at all. But he 
did it. The audience, whose sym- 
pathy, after its first wild and un- 
restrainable hilarity had subsided, 
had instantly been his, gave him a 
magnificent reception. Braced to his 


task, and feeling that the house was 
with him, he excelled himself, played 
his part with dignity and success, and 
turned into a veritable triumph a 
circumstance from which the jesters 
must have anticipated a complete 
disaster. 











Had I the space, and the reader 
the patience, this article might be 
prolonged indefinitely. There are a 
hundred memories ready to my hand. 
I could write of the Raisin Fair in 
November when the unwary Bejant, 
venturing among the booths, was 
seized by the Magistrand and forced 
to pay toll, one pound of raisins, get- 
ting in exchange a receipt in dog- 
Latin which freed him for ever more 
from the impost. I could tell of the 
University Volunteer Battery, how 
it trundled, with wooden handspikes, 
the poor old harmless cannons on the 
cliff above the fisher-town, and so 
learned to repel the invader. I could 
take the reader up the Kenley Burn, 
through some soft clear day in early 
April when the little trout should be 
wild for the March-brown, and the 
creel, I promise him, should be heavy 
when, about half-past four, we struck 
the high road together at Stravithie. 
Or I could invite him, if he should 
not be a fisherman, to sit with myself 
and a very good friend among the 
bents on the sandhills, with the sea 
like a turquoise, save for the league 
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of creamy foam (where the little 
waves curl over), with the first hot 
sun of the year on our backs, and the 
savour of bird’s-eye in our nostrils, 
a-planning what we should do with 
the seven months’ vacation that is 
almost upon us. 

But I seem to see the large 
editorial pen, with a big round full 
stop on it’s point, hanging imminent 
over these random histories of mine. 
Let them draw to an end ere it fall. 
I have shown you half-a-dozen pic- 
tures of my life at St. Andrews, but 
I have given you no conception of the 
fascination which the adorable little 
town possessed and still possesses for 
us, its students. I can exhibit one 
hundred and fifty lads singing Gaw- 
deamus, but I cannot supply the 
peculiar emotion with which an old 
student hears that song. I can ask 
you, in short, to look out of the rail- 
way carriage as we go by Leuchars, but 
I cannot expect you to be thrilled as 
the College and the Cathedral towers 
show for an instant across the estuary 
of the Eden. 

W. QUILLIAM. 














To those who have, like myself, 
written and spoken for some years 
past in favour of the re-adjustment 
of the representation of the United 
Kingdom in the House of Commons, 
the statement recently made by the 
Prime Minister that the subject “ has 
engaged and is engaging the most 
anxious attention of His Majesty's 
Government,” is most gratifying. That 
statement evidently was not dictated 
by expediency or a mere desire to 
save an awkward situation raised by 
a question from the Government 
benches. In these circumstances Mr. 
Balfour would doubtless have used 
less emphatic language, which, indeed, 
would have served such a purpose 
equally well. His answer, however, 
has in it that tone of sincerity which 
is too often lacking in Ministerial 
utterances ; and the language he de- 
liberately employed upon that occasion 
suggests that, although the Govern- 
ment as a whole are in full sympathy 
with those who are pressing upon them 
this urgently-needed reform, there is 
some serious obstacle in the way of 
giving it statutory sanction, but that, 
nevertheless, an honest attempt is 
being made by them collectively to 
surmount it. 

The consensus of opinion among the 
great bulk of the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and of the 
electors of the United Kingdom, 
declares that a scheme of redistribu- 
tion of seats is imperatively necessary 
in the interests of what has been 
called the Predominant Partner. Five 
years ago I was the first to call public 
attention to the fact that, upon the 
basis of the total Electorate, Ireland 
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returned thirty-three members of 
Parliament more than her fair pro- 
portion; that England was under- 
represented to the same extent, but 
that Scotland and Wales, although 
needing some internal readjustment, 
were entitled practically to the num- 
ber of members they respectively 
return to the House of Commons at 
present.’ In that article I suggested 
a scheme of redistribution which has, 
at least, the merit of removing the 
main anomalies and, at the same time, 
disturbing but comparatively few of 
the parliamentary divisions. A couple 
of years later I showed that in the 
interval the evil complained of had 
appreciably increased.? Since then 
several persons, notably Sir Henry 
Kimber, have taken the question up 
and pressed it upon the attention of 
the Government with considerable 
insistence. Any attempt at this 
stage, therefore, to argue the case for 
redistribution would be unnecessary 
and unprofitable. 

The obstacle in question cannot be 
that the members of the Government 
are not convinced of the need of re- 
form in the direction indicated. On 
the contrary, I think I am not wrong 
in stating that every member if not 
of the Government, certainly of the 
Cabinet, has publicly admitted the 
need of a redistribution of seats. 
Nor do I think it can be fairly 
objected that the age and expectation 
of life (to make use of an actuarial 
figure) of the Administration renders 
the present an inopportune time for 


' Tue Fortnicutty Review, September, 
1899. 


* THe Empire Review, January, 1902. 
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promoting a measure, which may dis- 
locate the parliamentary representation 
of several constituencies, and even 
determine for ever the existence of 
not a few. ‘True, this Parliament is 
still in its prime, considered in point 
of years, but its opponents have con- 
tinuously alleged for the past twelve 
months, and not it must be admitted 
without some reason, that it is in a 
moribund condition. Indeed even its 
most devoted friends awaited with 
grave apprehension the issue of more 
than one crisis which arose during 
that anxious period. With consum- 
mate skill Mr. Balfour rallied those 
recalcitrant followers who were power- 
less to resist the influence of his per- 
sonality, and he was followed into the 
division lobbies on important occasions 
by substantially his normal majority. 
The tonics, however, which he admin- 
istered, although they proved tempor- 
arily effective, have evidently failed 
to correct that lassitude in his party 
which has now become chronic, and 
an acute development of which may 
at any moment induce the untimely 
demise of his Government. Clearly 
then the accepted time for redistri- 
bution is the present. Nor can it be 
said that the Government have not 
for the moment sufficient vitality left 
to pass such a Bill, in view of their 
large majorities in the divisions of 
the highly contentious Licensing Bill, 
which, on the one hand, was strongly 
opposed by some of their most loyal 
followers, and on the other hand re- 
ceived the support of none of the 
Opposition. 

In my view the only obstacle that 
can lie in the path of redistribution 
is the Constitutional aspect of the 
question. It is now an open secret 
that there is at least one member of 
the Cabinet, whose views upon this 
question cannot be disregarded, who 
has grave doubts of the competency 
of Parliament to abrogate, or even 
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alter, the terms of the compact em- 
bodied in the Act passed in 1800 for 
the union of Great Britian and Ireland. 
My object, therefore, in writing this 
article is to discuss the question from 
that standpoint. 

The reform under discussion may 
be regarded for all practical purposes 
as affecting only Ireland and England. 
Assuming that it is decided to allot 
to each country that proportion of 
representation to which it is entitled, 
that object can only be effected in 
one or other of two ways. Parlia- 
ment may simply increase the strength 
of the House of Commons to such an 
extent as would admit of England 
being allotted the number of seats 
to which she is fairly entitled, calcu- 
lated upon the only true basis of 
electorate, which, it may be observed, 
would be more favourable to Ireland 
than the basis of population. This 
scheme would have the great advan- 
tage of obviating the need to reduce 
the number of Irish members and, 
therefore, would disarm all opposition 
from a Constitutional point of view. 
It, however, would swell the House 
of Commons to unwieldy dimensions. 
If Ireland be entitled to return her 
present one hundred and three mem- 
bers it follows that Great Britain 
should return nine hundred and eight 
members to Westminster. The total 
number of popularly elected represen- 
tatives would be increased from six 
hundred and seventy to one thousand 
and eleven. Now if there is one 
thing upon which politicians of every 
shade of opinion are agreed, it is 
that the number of members of the 
House of Commons cannot be further 
increased without seriously impairing, 
if not destroying, the efficiency of 
our representative machine. In these 
circumstances it may safely be as- 
sumed that such a scheme of reform 
will never be proposed by any respon- 
sible Minister, but no person will 
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suggest that this scheme would be 
open to any Constitutional objection. 

The only other way to adjust the 
representation is by a reduction of 
the total number of members returned 
by Irish constituencies, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the representation 
of England, as distinguished from 
Great Britain. 

That Parliament has inherent 
power to effect such reduction seems 
clear on the authorities. Coke claims 
unlimited legislative authority for 
Parliament.! Mr. Dicey’s view is 
that: “ Parliament has the right to 
make and unmake any law whatever, 
and no person or body is recognised 
by the law of England as having a 
right to override or set aside the 
legislation of Parliament.”* The late 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Ball, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland in the Beaconsfield ministry, 
whose opinion always carried great 
weight, states that : 


According to the Constitutional prin- 
ciple accepted by the highest English 
legal authorities, the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of Parliament was of a high and 
transcendent nature. It had been exer- 
cised to change the dynasty; to remodel 
the succession to the Crown; to super- 
sede the establishment of one form of 
religion and declare that another widely 
different should be professed by the 
nation. Parliament had even altered its 
own Constitution.’ 


Mr. Todd also enunciates the same 
principle in, if possible, clearer lan- 
guage : 


It is equally certain that a parliament 
cannot so bind its successors by the 
terms of any statute as to limit the dis- 
cretion of a future parliament and thereby 
disable the legislature from entire free- 
dom of action at any time when it might 
be needful to invoke the interposition of 
parliament to legislate for the public 
welfare. No court of law 


' Fourta InstiruTs, p. 36. 
? Law OF THE CONSTITUTION, p. 38. 
* Ball’s LeGistative Systems, p. 183. 
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would venture to question the right of 
parliament to legislate in any case or 
upon any question, or presume to assert 
that any Act of the Imperial Parliament 
was ultra vires.' 


But it may be urged, assuming that 
Parliament has the power contended 
for, it would be a breach of faith to 
reduce the number of Irish representa- 
tives below that fixed by the Act of 
Union, which it must be remembered 
was one hundred and not one hundred 
and three, the number of members 
returned at present. That depends 
upon whether it was the intention of 
the two Parliaments, the parties to 
the Articles of Union, that the num- 
ber of Irish members should never be 
less than one hundred for all time. 
No such intention is expressed in the 
Act of Union, and if such really were 
in contemplation, one would expect to 
find clear and unequivocal language 
employed, as, indeed, is in fact em- 
ployed in the Fifth Article, which 
insured the perpetual existence of the 
Established Church; but clear and 
unequivocal language is not to be 
found in reference to the representa- 
tion. We are, therefore, forced to 
construe the Act, and if it receives 
literal interpretation, then any in- 
crease or diminution of the number 
fixed would be an infraction of the 
Act and treaty. Surely a literal 
reading cannot commend itself to 
politicians in view of the interference 
of Parliament in the Act 2 and 3 
William the Fourth, c. 88, pursuant 
to the provision of which the boroughs 
of Limerick, Waterford, Belfast, Gal- 
way, and Trinity College, Dublin, 
each received an additional member, 
thus bringing the representation up to 
one hundred and five, not to mention 
other interferences. The Act of Union 
must be construed, I submit, like any 


! Todd’s PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OF 
THE COLONIES, p. 246, et seq. 
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other statute, namely, with a view to 
ascertain, and give effect to, the inten- 
tion of the legislative authority which 
enacted it; and it seems to me that 
the speeches delivered prior to the 
Union and in reference thereto throw 
much light upon the subject by fur- 
nishing the principle upon which the 
respective representation of the two 
countries was arrived at. Mr. Pitt, 
who subsequently introduced the Bill, 
clearly stated the basis upon which 
the number was fixed in the debate in 
the Commons on the King’s message 
respecting a Union with Ireland : 


At the same time when it is necessary 
that the number should be fixed it is 
necessary to have recourse to some prin- 
ciple to guide our determination, and I 
am not aware of any one that can more 
properly be adopted than that which was 
laid down in the discussion upon this 
part of the subject in the Parliament of 
Ireland ; I mean a reference to the sup- 
posed population of the two countries 
and to the proposed rate of contribution. 

So that the result upon a com- 
bination of these two will be something 
more than five to one in favour of Great 
Britain, which is about the proportion 
that it is proposed to establish between 
the representatives of the two countries. 


In the same debate Gray laid 
down the general principles of Irish 
representation: ‘“ Without consider- 
ing indeed what is the precise number 
of Irish representatives, it may be 
said generally of the number of the 
representative body that it ought to 
be analogous to the population of the 
country.” That this was the recog- 
nised principle, and was put forward 
as the basis of the number one hun- 
dred, further appears from the speech 
by Dr. Lawrence in opposition to the 
Fourth Article: “ The basis,” he said, 


“of population and contribution were 
such as had never been heard of until 
this moment.” 
also supports this view. 

the same article he said : 


Mr. Windhawm’s speech 
Speaking on 
“The popu- 


lation of Ireland was double that of 
Scotland and the contribution of Ire- 
land was more than double, and as 
these two points combined formed the 
basis of the proportion (100) it 
would be found to come as near the 
truth as possible.” 

Manifestly, therefore, it was pre- 
sent to the minds of the members of 
both Houses of Commons that the 
basis upon which the number of Irish 
members was fixed by the Act of 
Union was population and constitu- 
tion ; and as, in all human experience, 
the sum of these two factors is never 
constant, the framers of the Union 
must be deemed to have contemplated 
a probable change in the Irish repre- 
sentation, in direct proportion to the 
basis upon which it was admittedly 
calculated. I have carefully read the 
various speeches delivered in both 
Houses of Parliament, but certainly 
have failed to find any language that 
would even lend colour to the con- 
tention that the one hundred members 
was to be an irreducible minimum. 

But reform in the highest represen- 
tation is objected to on the grounds 
that the Fourth Article of Union 
secures to Ireland an_ indefensible 
right to send one hundred mem- 
bers to St. Stephen’s for all time. 
This objection was urged in the de- 
bates upon the proposal to disestablish 
the Irish Church, which ultimately 
became law in 1869; but that it 
was neither seriously put forward nor 
seriously entertained is patent to any 
one who has taken the trouble to read 
the many debates upon the question. 
Mr. Gladstone saw no Constitutional 
objection to an amendment of the 
Act of Union ; and, indeed, early in 
his career when strongly opposed to 
that very principle of which in later 
years he became the ardent and suc- 
cessful advocate, he never supported 
his opposition by suggesting any Con- 
stitutional difficulty. Neither did Mr. 
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Disraeli, yet if such an objection 
could properly be made it certainly 
would have been raised by that pro- 
tagonist of the Constitution. Speak- 
ing in one of the debates on the Dis- 
establishment question he said : 


I have not for a moment pretended 
that the Articles of Union between the two 
nations are irreversible. I have not for 
a moment pretended that the Articles of 
Union and the great Acts of Parliament 
which were passed to carry them into 
effect cannot by the consent of the 
Sovereign and of the Estates of the 
Realm be changed or modified. . . 

I do say it is preposterous that we should 
be asked to reverse such solemn muni- 
ments at eight days’ notice. 


In the same debate the late Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge enunciated 
the same principle. Referring to the 
previous speaker he said : 


He does not mean to say that any- 
thing could be done by one Act of Par- 
liament which another Act of Parliament 
could not undo? He cannot gravely 
mean to contend that there is anything 
in the Act of Union which makes it dif- 
ferent from any other Act so as to put 
it beyond the competence of the Im- 
perial Parliament to repeal it. . 

Mr. Pitt, Lord Castlereagh, and Lord 
Cornwallis were the last men to put for- 
ward the argument that what they were 
doing was to tie the hands of Parliament. 


The late Lord Sherbourne’s speech 
contains the following passage : 


It is said that we are giving up the 
Act of Union. I should like to ask any 
honourable gentleman, whether legal or 
non-legal, whence the Parliament of 1800 
derived the power which enabled it to 
bind all future Parliaments ? 


And Lord Goschen tersely expressed 
his view on the constitutional objec- 
tion also in the form of a question: 
“The Fourth Article of the Act of 
Union has been dealt with again and 
again. Why not deal with the Fifth?” 
A gifted Irishman, Mr. Whiteside, 
No, 541.—vown. xct. 
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afterwards Lord Chief Justice of Ire- 
land, was one of the sturdiest advo- 
cates of the inviolability of the 
Articles of Union, and argued the con- 
stitutional objection, but with more 
vehemence than conviction. Against 
his view, however, may be set the 
opinion of another great Irish lawyer, 
the late Sergeant Armstrong, member 
for Sligo. He stated that : 


He had always understood that the 
present Parliament represented both of 
the parties to the Act of Union, and that 
the same authority which made that or 
any other Act, could repeal it. He main- 
tained that there was nothing in the 
Union to prevent the repeal of either the 
Union or any article in it. They now 
had the authority of the Solicitor-General 
of England in support of this proposition, 
and he hoped they would hear no more 
twaddle either about the Coronation Oath 
or the Act of Union. 


In that series of great debates refer- 
ence was made by Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, and other exponents of the 
Constitutional objection, to Lord 
Ellenborough’s interpretation of the 
Act of Union in 1805: 


By the Fifth Article of Union it is 
declared that the continuance of the 
Established Church of England and Ire- 
land shall be deemed and taken to be an 
essential and fundamental part of the 
Union. By fundamental is meant with 
reference to the subject matter such an 
integral part of the compact of Union as 
is absolutely necessary to the support of 
the whole fabric of the Union raised and 
built thereupon, and such as, being re- 
moved, would produce the ruin and over- 
throw of the political union founded upon 
its immediate basis. 


Not only was the continuance of the 
Established Church of England and 
Ireland “an essential and funda- 
mental part of the Union,” but it 
was the very price paid for the con- 
sent of the Irish Protestants, who as 
a body had hitherto opposed Castle- 
reagh’s intrigues. Nevertheless Par- 
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liament asserted its right to abolish 
the Irish Establishment. It cannot 
in reason, therefore, be contended that 
Parliament has not the power to alter 
the number of members fixed upon a 
variable basis, and in respect of which 
no words are used which even sug- 
gest that that number was never to 
be altered. In this connection the 
celebrated Scotch case known as the 
Auchterarder Case is in point. In 
that trial the House of Lords de- 
cided that the act of the General 
Assembly restricting the power of 
patrons was in violation of the Im- 
perial Statute of 1711. This statute 
was declared to be binding upon the 
Church of Scotland, although it was 
a direct infringement of the Scotch 
Act of Union, because it has emanated 
from the supreme legislative authority 
of the realm. 

But as a matter of fact the number 
of Irish members fixed by the Act of 
Union has been already altered more 
than once. By the Act of 1833 it 
was increased to one hundred and 
five, and subsequently that figure was 
reduced to one hundred and three by 
the disfranchisement of Cashel and 
Sligo. By the Irish Church Act of 
1869 the Irish representation allotted 
by the Fourth Article of Union was 
again reduced by the exclusion of 
four Irish bishops from the House 
of Lords, and it was never suggested 
in the debates that Ireland should 
receive any compensation in the form 
of four additional lay peerages or 
otherwise. I venture to afiirm, 
therefore, in view of the foregoing 
facts and precedents that no well- 
grounded objection to the proposed 
reform can be urged from the 
Constitutional point of view. 

But even if such were valid there 
are paramount reasons for carrying 
a Redistribution Bill notwithstand- 
ing. On the one hand there are ten 
English counties and double as many 


boroughs crying out for their just 
proportion of representation, and on 
the other a junto calling itself the 
Irish Nationalist Party which by 
reason of its numbers enjoys a 
position in the House of Commons 
entirely disproportioned to what it 
is entitled to. That party consists 
of more than four-fifths of the total 
number of the Irish members, and 
although occasionally varying, its 
numerical strength is practically 
constant. It casts its votes solidly 
as directed, for membership of the 
Irish Nationalist Party involves the 
surrender of the least exercise of 
independent political action at the 
bidding of the leaders. Any breach 
of this rule is visited with the 
severest penalties, namely, political 
excommunication by bell, book, and 
candle. Witness the cases of Dr. 
Thompson, Major Jameson, and Mr. 
Timothy Healy. Indeed the vendetta, 
both political and social, waged by 
his former colleagues against the 
latter, down to the present time, finds 
a parallel, outside Corsica, only in the 


bitter and relentless attacks made 
upon Mr. Parnell by Mr. Healy 
himself; and it would seem that 


this attitude towards the member for 
North Louth is actuated by much 
the same fraternal feeling as led Mr. 
Healy to proclaim at the time of the 
Parnellite split, that he had resolved 
to drive the Uncrowned King “ either 
into a lunatic asylum or into his 
grave.” 

This solid block of votes, varying 
from fifty to seventy according to the 
state of the war-chest, is openly for 
sale, and is sold, to the highest 
bidder. Having prostituted itself to 
one political party and received pay- 
ment in full, it is found, with all the 
fickleness of a venal beauty, shame- 
lessly flirting the very next night with 
the other. In these circumstances it 
is not putting it too strongly to say 
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that the Irish Nationalist Party in 
its present strength, menaces and 
seriously menaces the interests of 
good government, for its avowed 
aims are to make so far as possible 
all government in Ireland, or Eng- 
land, impossible. If the country has 
not already learned the truth of this 
assertion it certainly is not because 
they have not been told by the 
members of that party themselves. 
Time and again they have proclaimed 
their propaganda in the House of 
Commons, with an audacity that 
has never been excelled and rarely 
equalled in our political history, and 
which is the offspring of unscrupu- 
lousness and power. In every House 
of Commons which has assembled 
since the Reformed Parliament until 
1880 such a party would have to a 
certainty commanded the situation, 
and could have wrecked at will the 
Government of the day. It is true 
that Mr. Gladstone had a majority in 
1880 of one hundred and seventy-six 
and Lord Salisbury majorities of one 
hundred and eighteen in 1886, one 
hundred and fifty-two in 1895, and 
one hundred and thirty-four in 1900. 
The Radicals, however, even with 
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the Irish vote, had only a majority 
of forty in 1892, and as a result 
the boast of Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
the Irish leader, that he held the 
Gladstone - Rosebery Administration 
“in the hollow of his hand” was amply 
justified. It cannot be assumed that 
the days of small majorities, like 
other systems, have had their day 
for ever. Some political guidances 
are of opinion that whichever party 
returns to power after the next 
general election, it will have a narrow 
majority. The most sanguine Tory 
is prepared for a substantial reduc- 
tion in the present majority. Then 
at length will be the desired oppor- 
tunity for which the Nationalists are 
“groaning and travelling together,” 
and of which they will not be slow 
to avail themselves. Then, indeed, 
if the representation be not adjusted 
meantime, will Radicals or Unionists 
learn by actual, and probably bitter, 
experience the Quixotic folly of re- 
fusing to remove a glaring injustice 
to this country because by so doing 
it chanced that a substantial benefit 
might thereby accrue to their respec- 
tive party. 
F. Sr. Joun Morrow. 


THE REFORMATION 


Wuew travelling in the United 
States in the autumn of 1901 I visited 
Boston, the capital of the State of 
Massachusetts, and while in that city 
made careful enquiry into the subject 
of the Probation Laws for the reforma- 
tion of criminal offenders in force in 
that State. I was very much inter- 
ested in the subject, having been for 
forty-one years an officer in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, which force I had 
the honour to command for nearly fif- 
teen years. I had read and heard a 


good deal about this system of Proba- 
tion, and was anxious to see for my- 
self how it worked. Accordingly I 
attended the Criminal Courts, con- 
versed with some of the judges of 


the High Court, and with the Proba- 
tion Officers who, under the supervision 
of the judges, administer the system. 
Before visiting Boston, when in the 
State of New Jersey, I had the great 
advantage of meeting and hearing the 
views of the Honble. J. Franklin Fort 
who has written a great deal on the 
subject, and through whose influence 
the Probation system was adopted by 
the State of New Jersey. After close 
and personal enquiry into the sys- 
tem when at Boston, I was greatly 
impressed with its excellence and 
usefulness in preventing crime and 
reforming criminal offenders. It 
struck me that the system was more 
humane and was decidedly in advance 
of that for the same purpose in our 
country. It appeared to show a more 
careful study of human nature and 
a more practical, natural, sensible 
method of dealing with criminals. 
While the peace was as well pre- 
served, and the public interest as well, 
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if not better, protected, it afforded 
many offenders an opportunity of 
reformation under the most favour- 
able conditions; at the same time 
much expense was saved which would 
otherwise have been incurred by the 
actual imprisonment of the offenders. 
The system was brought about in 
the following way. Some years ago 
in the State of Massachusetts benevo- 
lent visitors to the Criminal Courts 
observed that many persons were 
convicted of crime and sent to prison 
whom it would have been much better, 
in their own and the public interest, 
to keep out of prison and place under 
guardianship. Accordingly the judges 
were appealed to and induced to sus- 
pend sentences, while the men and 
women who might have been sent to 
gaol, were committed under certain 
conditions to the guardianship of the 
kind persons who offered, and engaged 
themselves as sureties to the Court 
to take charge of them. This new 
method of dealing with offenders was 
found so successful in the experimental 
stage that it was embodied in the Sta- 
tute Law of the State. It is called 
the System of Probation, and its 
object is to give those who are con- 
victed of crime and who are not 
hardened criminals a chance of refor- 
mation under conditions which are 
most likely to effect that desirable 
end. The system was first applied to 
children guilty of criminal offences 
and to adult offenders guilty of 
drunkenness, and was afterwards ex- 
tended to offenders of all ages con- 
victed of criminal offences. First 
successfully tried in the State of 
Massachusetts, it has since been 
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adopted in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Kansas. 

The people of Massachusetts (nearly 
three millions in number) are among 
the best educated and most enlightened 
of American citizens. Their capital, 
Boston, with a population of over half 
a million, has as fine churches, libra- 
ries, galleries and museums of art as 
any city in the States. And not- 
withstanding that a large portion of 
the population are immigrants from 
all countries of the world, there is 
no more orderly or better regulated 
city in the world; and in no city 
are life and property safer. Their 
police are highly efficient and their 
prison system and its administration 
cannot be surpassed. The laws of 
this State are based on the old com- 
mon law of England, and the prin- 
ciple of their Probation System they 
regard as a part of their common law 
which confers upon the judges, who 
administer it, the power of releasing 
a prisoner, except in the case of a 
capital conviction, on his recognisance, 
with or without sureties, to come up 
for judgment when called upon. 

The System can best be understood 
by a perusal of the Probation Laws 
of this State which are as follows : 


ProspaTion Laws oF MAssacHUSETTs. 


Act 1891, Chap. 356, as Amended by 
Act 1892. “An Act to provide for the 
appointment of Probation Officers.” 

Section 1. The Justice of each Muni- 
cipal Police or District Court shall appoint 
one person to perform the duties of 
Probation Officer, as hereinafter named 
under the jurisdiction of said Court. 
The appointment of such officers for the 
Municipal Court of the City of Boston 
shall be made by the Chief Justice of 
said Court who may appoint as many 
Assistants, not exceeding five, to said 
Probation Officer as are needed to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. Each 
Probation Officer appointed as herein 


provided shall hold his office during the 
pleasure of the Court making the appoint- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Said Probation Officers shall 
not be active members of the regular 
Police force, but shall in the execution 
of their official duties have all the powers 
of Police Officers. 

Sec. 8. Each Probation Officer shall 
enquire into the nature of every Criminal 
case brought before the Court under 
whose jurisdiction he acts, and may 
recommend that any person convicted 
by said Court be placed upon probation : 
the Court may place the person so con- 
victed in the care of said Probation 
Officer for such time and upon such 
conditions as may seem proper. 

Sec. 4. Each person released upon 
— as aforesaid shall be furnished 

y the Probation Officer with a written 
statement of the terms and conditions of 
his release ; each Probation Officer shall 
keep full records of all cases investigated 
by him, of all cases placed in his care by 
the Court, and of any other duties per- 
formed by him under this Act. 

Sec. 5. The Clerk of each Municipal 
Police, or District Court . shall 
when an appointment is made under this 
Act, forthwith notify the Commissioner 
of prisons of the name of the officer so 
appointed. Each Probation Officer shall 
make a monthly report to the Com- 
missioners of Prisons in such form as 
said Commissioners shall direct. 

Sec. 6. Provides for the salary of 
each Probation Officer. 

Sec. 7. A Probation Officer may, at 
the request of any justice of the Superior 
Court, investigate the case of any person 
on trial in that Court and make a report 
upon the same to said justice, and may 
upon the order of the Court take on 
probation any person convicted in said 
Court. 

Sec. 8. Any Officer who refuses or ne- 
glects to make returns or to perform any 
of the duties required of him by this 
Act shall forfeit two hundred dollars to 
the use of the Commonwealth. 

Act 1893, Chap. 414, Section 1. Who- 
ever arrests a person for drunkenness 
shall make a complaint against him for 
that offence. Any person so arrested 
may make to the officer in charge of the 
place of custody in which he is confined, 
a written statement, addressed to the 
Court having jurisdiction of his case, 
giving his name and address, what per- 
sons, if any are dependent upon him for 
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support; his place of employment, if 
any ; and whether he has been arrested 
for drunkenness before within the twelve 
months next preceding, together with a 
request to be released from custody. He 
shall be informed by said officer of his 
right to make such statement and request. 
The officer who receives such statement 
shall endorse thereon the name of the 
arresting officer, and, if the arrest was 
made within the jurisdiction of a Court 
having a Probation Officer, shall transmit 
said statement to said Officer, who shall 
at once enquire into the truth or falsity 
thereof, and into the record of said 
person as to previous similar offences, 
and shall endorse thereon, over his own 
signature, for the use of the Court having 
jurisdiction of the case, the result of the 
investigation, and the Court thereupon, 
in its discretion, may direct that such 
person be released from custody without 
arraignment. 


Act 1894, Chap. 868, Sec. 1. Whena 


person has been placed on probation the 
Court may direct and authorise the Pro- 
bation Officer to expend for the tem- 
porary support of such person, or for his 
transportation, or for both such purposes, 
such reasonable sum as the Court shall 
consider —— and the sum so ex- 


pended shall be repaid to said Probation 
Officer from the County Treasury. 

Act 1897, Chap. 236, Sec.1. Any Pro- 
bation Officer may without warrant or 
other process, at any time until final 
disposition of the case, take any person 
placed in his care by any Court, and 
bring him before the Court, or the Court 
may issue a warrant for the re-arrest of 
any such person; and the Court may 
thereupon proceed to sentence or may 
make any other lawful disposition of the 
case. 

Act 1897, Chap. 266, Sec. 1. The 
Chief Justice of the Municipal Court of 
the City of Boston may appoint two 
women to act as assistants to the Pro- 
bation Officer, under the jurisdiction of 
said Court and may determine their com- 
pensation which shall be paid from the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the 
said Assistant Probation Officers to in- 
vestigate the cases of all women against 
whom a Criminal charge is brought in 
said Court, and to perform such other 
duties as may be required of them by 
the justices of said Court. 

Sec. 3. Said Assistant Probation 
Officers shall hold office during the plea- 


sure of said Court and shall be liable 
for refusal or neglect to perform their 
duties to the penalty specified in Sec- 
tion 8 of Chapter 356 of the Acts of the 
year 1891. 

Act 1900; Chap. 449, Sec. 1. When 
a person is placed on probation by any 
Municipal, Police, or District Court, . . . 
sentence may first be imposed upon him. 
The Court may direct that the execution 
of the sentence be suspended for such 
time and for such terms and conditions 
as it shall fix, and may place such person 
on probation in the custody of the Pro- 
bation Officer of said Court, during such 
suspension. If the sentence is to pay 
a fine and to stand committed until the 
same is paid the fine may be paid to said 
Probation Officer at any time during 
the period of probation. Whereupon the 
order of Commitment shall be void. 

Sec. 2. At any time prior to the final 
disposition of the case of any person 
placed on probation in the custody of a 
Probation Officer said Officer may arrest 
him without a warrant or other process 
and bring him before the Court, or the 
Court may issue a warrant directing that 
he be arrested and brought before it. 
When such person is brought before such 
. . . Court the Court may revoke the 
suspension of the execution of his sen- 
tence, whereupon his sentence shall be in 
full force and effect, or the Court may 
continue the suspension. 

Sec. 8. The Probation Officers 
shall give to the Commissioners of prisons 
such information as the Commissioners 
shall request regarding their work, and 
shall report to said Commissioners on 
blanks or forms furnished by them such 
facts as they shall ask for regarding all 
cases brought before the Courts and in- 
vestigated by said Officer and regarding 
all cases of persons placed upon proba- 
tion in their custody. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the 
Police of the several Cities and towns 
to co-operate with the said Probation 
Officers, and with said Commissioners, 
in obtaining information, and said Pro- 
bation Officers shall assist each other 
and said Commissioners in their several 
duties. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the 
said Commissioners, from time to time, 
to confer with the justices of the several 
Courts for the purpose of securing an 
improvement of the probation service, 
greater uniformity in the administration 
of the duties of Probation Officers, and 
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a better co-ordination of their work. 
They shall also confer with the Proba- 
tion Officers of said Courts and shall give 
said officers such assistance as will pro- 
mote the best interests of the service. 

Sec.6. Whenever in the opinion of 
said Commissioners a conference of any 
or all of the Probation Officers and as- 
sistant Probation Officers will secure 
their better co-operation with each other 
and will promote the efficiency of their 
work, said Commissioners shall cause 
such conference to be held, and one of 
the said Commisioners shall preside over 
the same. 


It will be observed that the judges 
of the Criminal Courts have the ap- 
pointment and removal of all Proba- 
tion Officers (both male and female) 
whose duty it is to supervise the con- 
duct of convicted prisoners released 
on probation. The judges thereby 
provide that the released prisoner is 
placed in such a position as is most 
likely to ensure his reformation, and 
that he cannot while on probation 
relapse into crime with impunity. 
The Probation Officers wear no 
uniform, are not policemen, and have 
no connection with the police, further 
than that the police if appealed to 
in any case are bound to aid them. 
Each offender released on conviction 
receives a card on one side of which 
the following warning, signed by the 
Probation Officer is printed : 


To . . . . TheCourt before whom 
you were convicted has placed you on 
Probation to give you an opportunity to 
reform, without punishment, and to save 
you from prison, on your promise to be 
of good behaviour and keep the peace 
towards all persons. To appear at Court 
when your bonds require and save your 
surety harm. To pay to the Court the 
costs you have made the county if re- 
quired. To report to your surety every 
month during your probation. Special 
Notice—If your promise is wilfully ne- 
glected you will be surrendered back to 
Court for sentence. (Signed) 

Probation Officer and surety. 


These laws make special provision 


for dealing with cases of drunkenness, 
as that vice is the parent of three- 
fourths of the crime committed. It 
may here be noted that in the United 
States drunkenness is regarded as a 
very serious offence, and in many 
States it is punished more severely 
than it is in our country. The Pro- 
bation Officer has full power, should 
he deem it necessary, to arrest the 
prisoner on probation at any time and 
bring him before the Court. There 
are sixty-eight Probation Officers em- 
ployed in connection with the various 
Courts in the State of Massachusetts. 
The Probationers are regarded as 
prisoners on parole, and the Probation 
Officers have to report monthly to the 
Commissioners of Prisons on prescribed 
forms their work and particulars re- 
garding the persons on _ probation. 
There are five Prison Commissioners 
who form the Prison Board for the 
State of Massachusetts. The Chair- 
man is the only member paid; the 
four others (two men and two women) 
are unpaid. 

It is shown in the Annual Report 
of the Board of Prison Commissioners 
of Massachusetts for the year ending 
September 30th, 1903, that the num- 
ber of criminal offenders committed to 
prison in the whole State during the 
year was twenty-seven thousand three 
hundred and forty-four. The number 
taken on Probation during the year 
in the Superior Courts was one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-five, and 
in the Municipal and District Courts 
eight thousand one hundred and forty, 
making a total of nine thousand three 
hundred and ninety-five Probationers.* 
It also appears in this Report that the 
conduct of seventy per cent. of these 
Probationers was satisfactory. The 
offences of which the Probationers 
were convicted include most of the 


1 In the Commissioners’ Report for 1902 
it is stated that the ages of persons on pro- 
bation range from seven to seventy years. 
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felonies (except murder) and misde- 
meanours known to our law. In this 
Report the following passage occurs: 
“During the year the Chairman of 
the Board (of Prisons) has conferred 
several times with the justices of the 
superior Court in regard to the opera- 
tion of the Probation Law, and has 
also had several conversations on that 
subject with justices of the Municipal 
and district Courts.” It thus appears 
that the Prison Commissioners, the 
judges, and the magistrates co-operate 
with each other and frequently con- 
sult as to the best manner of carrying 
out these laws. Every year the Prison 
Commissioners hold a conference with 
all the Probation Officers of the State 
at the State House, in Boston, when 
the work of the Probation Officers is 
considered ; and when suggestions for 
the better working of these laws may 
be made and are discussed. 

The chief Probation Officer of the 
Criminal Court in Boston is Mr. 
Richard Keefe, who, with his assist- 
ants, has offices in the Court buildings. 
He is a bright intelligent man about 
forty-five years of age, most courteous, 
full of common-sense, and seemed most 
enthusiastic about his work. In the 
course of several conversations he told 
me that he was frequently consulted 
by parents about their erring children, 
by masters about their servants, and 
even by children about their parents, 
and asked for advice as to the best 
course to be adopted to keep them 
from crime. He gives the best advice 
he can, and helps those consulting him 
to attain their object; and being an 
officer of the Court invested with much 
power, he has a deterrent influence 
upon those who are inclined to go 
wrong. In that way many are checked 
timely and effectually on the path to 
ruin. The clergy of all the Christian 
Churches heartily co-operate with the 
Probation Officers in their good work. 
Mr. Keefe has, as provided in the 


Probation Laws, seven assistants, five 
men and two women. 

I had several interviews with the 
two female Probation Officers, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tuttle and Miss Mary A. 
Maynard. They are highly educated, 
clever women of business, very active, 
and take a keen interest in their work, 
which is considerable. I saw them 
in their office, which has presses full 
of pigeon-holes and registers contain- 
ing records of all the women who have 
passed through their hands. They 
seemed to me to be doing a noble 
work. Having regard to the amount 
of labour and time they have to give 
to their mission to make it successful, 
it occurred to me that they were over- 
worked, and that they had more re- 
sponsibility and toil than two women 
could fairly be expected to undergo. 
Their work, I thought, would fully 
occupy the time of five or six women. 

The following is a statement which 
these ladies most kindly gave me of 
their work in connection with the 
central Municipal Court of the City 
of Boston. 


All women arrested within the city 
proper are brought to the House of De- 
tention (or city prison for women) from 
the station-houses, as soon as practicable 
after their arrest. With each prisoner is 
sent a card giving her name, odie and 
description, the offence with which she is 
charged, and the name of the arrestin 
officer. Every morning, Sundays — 
holidays excepted, one of us is at the 
House of Detention before seven o’clock, 
when we copy the cards sent from the 
station-houses, listen to such information 
as the matron of the house may have 
gained during the night, and examine the 
statements which all women arrested for 
drunkenness are obliged to sign, said 
statements being petitions to the presid- 
ing justice for release. We then proceed 
to talk to the women, and learn as much 
as possible concerning the environment of 
each one, her mode of living, habit of 
work, and inclination to reform. The 
time given to each is necessarily brief as 
records in our office (of previous offences, 
&c.) must be examined. In addition to 
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this, visits must be paid to many of the 
addresses given, before the arraignment of 
the prisoners in Court. Weare obliged to 
be within call, usually in the Court room, 
until a disposition of all cases of women 
has beenmade. We must be prepared to 
furnish such information as the presiding 
justice may require concerning each 
woman who is arraigned, knowing only 
too well that upon our report may depend 
the final disposition of the case. While 
constantly keeping in mind the good of 
the Commonwealth, it is our aim to keep 
from prison every woman who is inclined 
to help herself to overcome such habit as 
may have caused her arrest. The judges 
seldom place a woman on probation unless 
at our suggestion, while with very few 
exceptions has a woman been sentenced 
when we have asked for probation,—pro- 
bation being a continuance of the case for 
such time as may be required, from five 
weeks to one year. During this period 
the woman is required to abstain from 
the use of intoxicating drink and from 
violation of the law, to report to us at 
such times as we may designate, and 
always to advise us of change of residence; 
we visit her in her house or at her work, 
as the case demands, If she fails to com- 
ply with our requirements, she is brought 
to Court and surrendered, when a sen- 
tence is usually imposed. If she fails to 
appear at the time appointed by the judge, 
a default warrant is issued, and she is 
brought into Court. Occasionally we 
find that ignorance and not wilful neglect 
is the cause of her non-appearance, and 
the woman is given another trial on pro- 
bation. We keep careful records of each 
case. These records must be kept accur- 
ately in order that they may be of 
service in the Courts if required. If we 
have reason to believe a woman who is 
on probation, or one for whom we have a 
default warrant, is frequenting disreput- 
able houses, smoking-parlours, the dance- 
halls, &c., we visit these places at night 
accompanied by one or more officers (con- 
stables). If she is found we take her to 
the House of Detention or the nearest 
station house, where she is booked for 
violation of Probation, sent to the House 
of Detention and in the morning taken to 
Court where she is surrendered and sen- 
tenced. The first of each month we send 
to the Prison Commissioners a full report 
of the work of the preceeding month. 
Among the most hopeful features of 
our work is that of taking on voluntary 
probation, and so keeping out of Court, 


wayward girls and women, who by re- 
porting regularly, learn to confide in us 
and apparently to appreciate the narrow- 
ness of their escape. 

We have frequently received letters 
and calls from women many months 
after their dismissal from probation. For 
more than three years one woman has 
not failed to call once in two months, 
when she has invariably brought flowers. 
This preventive work is of vital import- 
ance to the individual, the city, and the 
State, and is happily increasing year by 
year. 

We made frequent visits during the 
year and corresponded with those who 
could not report in person, while the 
women called at the office from three to 
eight times a month, as the case seemed 
to require. Many were induced to take, 
and what is more to the point, to keep 
the pledge; employment and temporary 
homes were found, and a number of 
women were persuaded to save their 
earnings and put them to a proper use. 


The procedure of the male Assistant 
Probation Officers for male offenders 
is in all respects similar. 

I was present in the women’s 
Court and heard a number of cases 
of offenders and probationers investi- 
gated by the judge (or magistrate). 
The Court was private, no newspaper 
reporters were present, nor were the 
proceedings otherwise published in the 
Press. The female offenders and pro- 
bationers in Court had a respectable 
appearance, many of them being very 
well dressed. Each woman as she 
was called stood on a platform in 
front of the judge’s bench with the 
female Probation Officer beside her. 
The Probation Officer reported all 
particulars of the case and made her 
recommendation as to its disposal, 
when the judge gave his decision. 
No lawyers were present, and the 
proceedings were carried on in the 
quietest manner possible. 

Some of these cases were disposed 
of under what is known as the 
French System of Probation, when 
the sentence is first imposed and 
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afterwards suspended, the offender 
being placed meanwhile in the care 
of the probation officer. 

The Probation Officers not only 
supervise the conduct of the pro- 
bationers but in certain cases,—for 
example, in the case of drunkards— 
collect the wages and earnings of the 
probationers and give it to their 
families so that none of the earnings 
may be squandered on drink. It is 
stated that one Probation Officer 
collects four thousand dollars (£800) 
yearly of the earnings of proba- 
tioners and disburses it among their 
families. 

Major Griffiths, late Inspector of 
H.M. Prisons, one of our best 
authorities on penology, has stated 
that our prison population may be 
classed in two grand divisions: those 
offenders who ought never have been 
sent to prison at all, and those who 
ought never to be released. To help 
to remedy the first of these two evils 
an Act was passed by our Parliament 
in 1887 entitled The Probation of 
First Offenders Act, which enables 
first offenders convicted of certain 
criminal offences to be released on 
probation of good conduct “on his 
entering into recognisance with or 
without sureties.” But though the 
promoter of the Bill, Colonel Sir 
Howard Vincent, did his best to 
have provisions included in the 
measure for the appointment of 
guardians or persons to supervise 
the conduct of those persons while 
on probation, he was obliged to omit 
them in consequence of the opposition 
given in the House to the proposal. 
The common law on the subject 
is very clearly stated in the latest 
edition (1900) of Archbold’s Practice 
in Criminat Casks, p. 220. “ Bind- 


ing over to come up for judgment. 
The Court may in the case of a first 
or subsequent offence, if the circum- 
stances of the case warrant it, release 





the prisoner, except in the case of a 
capital conviction, on his recognisance 
with or without sureties to come up 
for judgment when called upon.” 
And on the same page it is stated 
in regard to the Probation of First 
Offenders Act 1887: “This statute 
does not give Courts of Record in 
England any jurisdiction which they 
had not already.” Sir Howard Vin- 
cent has recently stated in the House 
of Commons that the Probation of 
First Offenders Act has saved from 
imprisonment some seventy thousand 
persons. But release on probation 
without proper and controlling in- 
fluence must in many cases be in- 
effectual. An eminent French writer 
has stated that “one of the best 
means of assisting the poor is to 
afford them guidance.” Many of 
those persons released on _ proba- 
tion have no relative or friend to 
advise them or afford them this 
guidance, and if necessary help them 
to earn an honest livelihood. And 
a judge will very rightly not exercise 
his discretion and release an offender, 
when he considers that, without such 


controlling guidance, the offender 
would in all probability continue 


his evil course, and that it would 
therefore be better for him to be sent 
to prison. To provide this guidance 
and control is therefore in most 
cases absolutely necessary to give the 
prisoner a fair chance of reforma- 
tion. If officers were attached to 
our Criminal Courts for this pur- 
pose, who might be called Probation 
Guardians, such persons would have 
this guidance. These Probation 
Guardians would form a part of the 
strong arm of the law, and wayward 
persons released on probation, who 
would not take advice from relatives, 
friends, or clergymen, would in most 
cases be certain to pay attention to 
the advice and admonition of a Pro- 
bation Guardian, well knowing that 

















the power of the law, that terror 
to evil-doers, was behind him. 

Miss E. P. Hughes has written an 
excellent pamphlet on this subject 
which has been issued by the Howard 


Association. This lady made per- 
sonal enquiry into the Probation Sys- 
tem when on a visit to the United 
States about three years ago. In 
her valuable paper she sums up very 
lucidly what the advantages of the 
system would be if adopted in this 
country as follows : 


(1) Instead of prison officials you have 
a number of independent well paid Pro- 
bation Officers, chosen for their know- 
ledge of human nature and their skill 
in reforming it. (2) Far greater adjust- 
ment of treatment to individual cases. 
(3) The stigma of prison is avoided and 
while great care is taken that the 
prisoner shall be strictly controlled and 
effectively restrained, his self respect 
is carefully developed. (4) The family 
suffers far less. The home is not broken 
up, the wages still come in, and if the 
prisoner is a mother and a wife, it is, of 
course, most important that she should 
retain her place in the home. (5) The 
prisoner does not lose his job, nor his 
mechanical skill, if he is a skilled work- 
man. (I was told that even six months 
in prison will materially damage this in 
many cases.) He does not lose his habit 
of regular work. (6) He has one intelli- 
gent trained friend at his side to give 
him all the help that a brother man 
can; and this friend has a unique oppor- 
tunity of studying his case, and an ex- 
traordinary power over his environment. 
(7) Good conduct and a capacity for 
rightly using freedom is constantly re- 
warded by greater freedom. (8) It is 
far cheaper than prison. The prisoner 
keeps himself and his family, and one 
officer can attend to from sixty to eighty 
prisoners. 


The Probation Officers (or Guar- 
dians) should be carefully selected. 
None but the most suitable persons 
should be chosen, and they should 
not be policemen. The Chief Pro- 
bation Guardian in a large city, or 
in a county, would not cost more 
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than the governor of an ordinary 
prison, and good assistants to this 
officer could be obtained for the pay 
given to a first-class prison-warder. 
In cities and populous localities paid 
assistants would be required. In 
rural districts, where there would be 
only a very few probationers, I am 
satisfied many philanthropic men and 
women could be found who would 
without salary act as Assistant Pro- 
bation Guardians and accept appoint- 
ments from the Courts. They would 
of course act under the direction of 
the Chief Probation Guardian for the 
county, and communicate with him, 
if his advice or assistance should be 
required, in any of the cases given to 
their charge. 

This system of official Probation 
Guardianship, which has been tried 
for many years and has been found 
so successful in other civilised coun- 
tries, is surely worth a trial in ours. 
But unless the British public them- 
selves take the matter up and show 
a strong desire for some such change 
in the present system, it is useless 
to hope that anything will be done. 
The principle of Probation is, as I 
have shown, part of our common and 
statute law ; and the proposal advo- 
cated in this paper is merely to 
effectually carry out this principle by 
providing that security be given to 
the Court that the clemency of the 
law will not be with impunity abused, 
and that an offender released on pro- 
bation will receive every help from 
the Court (through its officers) to 
reform and lead a new life. 

To say a word in behalf of fallen 
men and women of the criminal class, 
or to raise a voice in their favour, 
is regarded by many of the educated 
and prosperous people of our country 
as a sign of weakness and folly. So 
true is this that many who desire 
to see an improvement in our mode 
of dealing with this class are either 
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afraid to speak their minds, or con- 
sider it useless todo so. This is but 
natural, as we have inherited that 
feeling. Our forefathers firmly be- 
lieved that severity of punishment 
was the wise course and indeed the 
only method to prevent crime. There 
are men and women still among us 
who were living when our criminal 
statute book was written in blood 
and when more than two hundred 
offences were punishable by death. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, who did so much 
to mitigate the severity of the criminal 
law, was on one occasion speaking in 
the House of Commons in favour 
of the abolition of this punishment 
(except in the case of a few grave 
crimes) when at the very time a 
little child of ten years old was lying 
in Newgate under sentence of death 
for a small theft. If therefore re- 
forms in our criminal law, so drastic 
and yet inspired by the true feeling 
of humanity, have taken place within 
the time of living memory, we may 
surely hope for further changes which 
will consider not alone the actual 
crime itself but also the circumstances 
and the motives which caused it. 

Let us reason with ourselves, and 
even in the strong confidence of our 
own infallibility and unassailable 
virtue ask ourselves the question, 
which of us would have resisted the 
temptation if we had been placed in 


the same surroundings, subject to the 
same evil influences, without any 
restraining power of religion or edu- 
cation, such as is the lot of many 
of our fallen brothers and sisters? 
Are there not many weak-minded 
and unstable men and women of all 
classes who to the end of their lives 
remain children, and who live on the 
very verge of the balance of rectitude 
and are kept from falling solely by 
the restraining influence of home, of 
relatives and friends? Few of us 
can realise the trials of the poor, 
many of whom have no home and no 
relatives or friends to help them in 
their moral and pecuniary difficulties. 
As an agent of a Philantropic Society, 
who is constantly visiting the poor 
and wretched in their dwellings in 
a large city, said to me a short time 
ago: “What surprises me is how 
good many of the poor are, living as 
they do in the midst of wretchedness 
and often of vice.” 

It will be said that the great end 
of punishment is the protection of 
society. That is perfectly true, but 
when people of other civilised coun- 
tries find that this can be as effec- 
tually attained by dealing with 
criminals, who are not hardened in 
crime, in a more sensible and humane 
way, why should we not give this 
system of Probation with official 
guardianship a trial ? 

ANDREW REED. 





ROME BEFORE 1870. 


A sTRANGER who had found him- 
self in Rome the week before Sep- 
tember 20th, 1870, would have 
noticed the strange expectation, and 
also the strange apathy of the 
Romans. “The Italians” were be- 
sieging their city, and when it pleased 
them to enter they would enter. The 
Pope would not resist them, and no 
one in the city thought it his business 
to die a martyr to such a cause. At 
five o'clock on the morning of the 
20th the bombardment began, and at 
ten the white flag was hoisted in 
Rome. Then a great silence fell over 
the city ; everyone stayed within 
doors, and the papal Brigand Corps 
patrolled the streets. Some work- 
men who had orders to make a bar- 


ricade had got themselves under way 
with much difficulty and not without 
many complaints, declaring, as they 


prepared their tools and tramped 
along the hot road in the September 
sun, that a great deal of wine was 
needed for such thirsty work. And 
thus ingloriously the Patrimony of 
Peter, the historical sway of the 
Popes, came to an end. 

Did the Romans welcome or re- 
probate the entry of the Italians ? 
To answer this question for ourselves 
we must bear in mind the political 
events which preceded 1870, and the 
various elements of which the citizens 
were composed. In September, 1870, 
when the Italians entered, Rome was 
already won for Italy ; the Pope 
could not have offered any effective 
resistance to Italian arms, and Italian 
unity was already an accepted fact. 
It only remained to take possession 
of Rome as the centre and capital 
of this political unity, Victor Em- 


manuel having, out of consideration 
to the Pontiff, fixed his capital first 
at Turin and afterwards at Florence. 
And the events which led up to this 
result had not spelled harmony between 
the Pope and his subjects or been 
years of peace in the Papal States. 
When Pius mounted the throne in 
1846 people were tired of Gregory 
the Sixteenth’s old-world methods, 
and Giovanni Mastai-Ferreti was no 
sooner elected than the Romans asked 
him for a constitution, a parliament, 
and the substitution of laymen for 
clerks in various departments of the 
executive. Pius the Ninth accorded 
a constitution and a parliament of 
laymen. He did more. Against the 
suffrages of his cardinals he granted a 
general amnesty to political offenders ; 
and the story runs that, when he 
saw the rows of forbidding blackballs 
which the cardinals had cast, he lifted 
his little white skull-cap and covering 
the balls with it, said, “I will make 
them all white,” and thus the amnesty 
was granted. 

It is often said that the liberal 
impulses of Pope Pius and his ready 
response to popular clamour were re- 
paid by outrageous ingratitude, and 
that his Romans made him fly from 
Rome at the risk of his life to 
ponder in solitude at Gaeta the futility 
of liberal pretences on the part of 
Popes. But the Romans were not 
merely ungrateful; they wanted more, 
they thought they had a right to 
more, and what they wanted was 
more than any Pope could concede. 
They asked for modern civilisation, 
and the Papacy represented ancient 
civilisation. The original demands 
had not been made in good faith of 
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a prince who has power to give and 
to withhold what is asked. They 
were part of a political campaign, 
the end of which was to be the 
destruction of the temporal power. 
Mazzini’s instructions to Young Italy, 
to make one demonstration after 
another under the windows of the 
Quirinal, when one liberty was ac- 
corded to return the next day and 
demand another, until the Pope’s 
position was rendered intolerable and 
impossible, are not pleasant reading ; 
all that can be said in their favour 
is that the revolutionary annals of 
no other people afford any better. 
The time had come when men who 
lived in contact with the Italy outside 
the walls of Rome, in contact with 
the ideas which were the conquest 
of the nineteenth century, could not 
admit that the governed had only 
duties and the ruler only rights, or 
reconcile with the modern ideal of 
civil life the notion of a prince-bishop 
governing a subject people in virtue of 
a theocratic idea, the abstract idea that 
certain temporal rights fell in spite of 
all concerned, to the vicar of Jehovah 
on earth. The time will come when the 
existence of such a pretension, the 
existence of such a government one 
moment after it responded to the 
universal sentiment, will appear the 
strangest fable. Will they be better 
or worse times? The future alone 
knows what it has in store, but we 
can only say that they can never be 
worse times than some of those which 
the Papacy created for the Romans. 
This consideration would have sufficed 
at any time to make the tenure of 
temporal power on the part of the 
Roman bishops precarious; but it 
did not by any means stand alone. 
We have to add to it the rise of 
Italian patriotism, the passionate call 
for a united Italy, for the country 
to issue once and for all from the 
tyrannies, the immoralities, the crush- 


ing canker of pettiness which clung 
to the princely and ducal govern- 
ments, and to rise to its place among 
the nations. 

Thus in September, 1870, the feel- 
ing was very mixed in Rome. A large 
part of the population had helped to 
prepare the catastrophe, and knew its 
advent was only a question of time ; 
others, members of faithful Roman 
houses, had used voice and influence 
to induce the Pope to institute neces- 
sary reforms, and had fallen into 
despondency when Pius on his return 
from Gaeta issued the Von Possumus 
and settled down to a morose, im- 
placable reactionism. There remained 
the large army of priests, of papal 
functionaries and retainers, the car- 
dinals and their numerous personnel, 
the religious orders and congregations 
of both sexes and the hundreds upon 
hundreds of persons dependent on 
them, the papal police and soldiery, 
with their families. There were the 
great families which owed their titles 
and their fortunes to the Papacy, and 
whom common gratitude or honour 
kept at its side. And lastly there 
was the popolino, the ignorant poor, 
untouched by modern aspirations or 
by socialistic theories, living from day 
to day, from hand to mouth in the 
strictest sense, with no ambitions, no 
standard of comfort or human dignity, 
ready to fall on their knees at any 
hour of the day when the Pope, 
Dio in terra, passed, agape at the 
latest royal visitor to the palace of 
their Pontiff, content to encounter 
injustice with cunning fraud, to 
sweeten the hard buffets of life by 
the finesse required for some small 
scheme of peculation, or some 
dastardly scheme of revenge. Such 
human passions as lay outside the 
gratification of hunger and the greed 
for spectacles were satisfied by the 
periodical uprising and savage dis- 
loyalty habitual to the turbulent 














Roman people. And what applied 
to the populace applied in some sense 
also to the bowrgeoisie. There are 
always those who find it easier and 
pleasanter to keep within the pale 
of small joys and small miseries, 
small achievements and small risks. 
There were thousands of such people 
who stood well with the Papacy, 
and who could only lose by a com- 
petition with the world outside for 
which they were, by training and 
talent, unprepared. 

These then were for the Pope; 
not because he had a divine right 
to be in Rome, but because they 
individually and collectively flourished 
under his rule. They flourished be- 
cause there was no hunger, because, 
though there were unsanitary hovels, 
there were no haunts of starving 
people who could obtain neither bread 
nor work; if anyone were in need 
of bread they threw a petition into 
the Pope’s carriage, and he sent it 
to them when he got home. They 
flourished because of their blissful 
ignorance, and no wave of unrest, 
few of the ignobilities and none of 
the nobilities of a more strenuous 
life had passed over them. The 
Papal government, compared to a 
modern European government, was 
like a blunderbuss in a modern 
arsenal; but though it was entirely 
ineffectual, though the people under 
its care merely lived out their lives 
with enough to eat, and generation 
succeeded generation neither better 
nor worse than the men who went 
before them, it was an honest govern- 
ment in the financial sense. The 
people were not taxed: indeed prices 
were kept low as a means of humour- 
ing them; and the Pope’s subjects 
were not harried to fill his exchequer. 
In the strange medley of Roman ideas 
it seemed better to accomplish this 
end by the methods of the Jubilee 
year which made the most of the 
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soul of the foreigner. The papal 
government did not peculate, but the 
hated sbirri, the papal police, were 
often responsible for a missing bale 
of cloth or a burglary; and a child 
who had been left a fortune by her 
aunt only learnt when she was grown 
up that the cwrato of the Pantheon, 
who had been made trustee and 
executor of the testament, had not 
thereby been constituted sole bene- 
ficiary. The administration in all 
departments was simpler than now, 
and the evils of the present bureau- 
crac¥.were not known; but it was a 
government of privilege and patron- 
age, “one under which a gentle- 
man could live” said an Irishman, 
but the unprivileged person might 
find himself in prison for not kneeling 
when the Pope passed. An English 
sculptor, who remembered the days 
of Gregory the Sixteenth, told us 
that Rome was the paradise of artists, 
who in their velvet jackets and soft 
felt hats did what seemed good in 
their own eyes, no man _ hindering 
them. The curious traveller of family 
and fortune (this was before the days 
of Cook) enjoyed every liberty under 
the hospitable papal government save 
only the liberty to speak or write 
about politics and religion, and suffered 
nothing save the occasional loss of a 
newspaper or book which the paternal 
government stopped at the frontier 
as likely to imperil the peace of mind 
of the Romans. They lived in a 
picturesque world, recalling the Mid- 
dle Ages at every step, where the 
prosaic dead level to which justice 
and civilisation had reduced the rest 
of Europe did not penetrate; and they 
admired in Rome and for the Romans 
what they would have exposed in 
Parliament or Tue Times as intoler- 
able abuses in their own country. 
From 1848 onwards recourse was had 
to political rigours unworthy of the 
Holy See, though these were relaxed 
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before 1870. Some art-students, who 
had prepared Bengal fireworks to 
celebrate the anniversary of the 
victory over the French at Porta San 
Pancrazio, were sentenced to twenty 
years imprisonment. A similar sen- 
tence was passed on a man who did 
not smoke (not to smoke was a 
protest against Austria at the ex- 
pense of its tobacco-trade) and had 
come to words with one who did; 
and this barbarous sentence was 
enthusiastically upheld by such a 
journal as the CivitrA Carrouica. 
Commendatore Silvagni, who cites 
these and similar instances in his 
Corte £ Socreti Romana, writes 
indeed like a man too sore at what 
he has seen and too near to what he 
describes to present it in perspective, 
and he seems to the present writer 
a prejudiced guide to Rome before 
1870. Sedition and conspiracy have 
met with scant ceremony at the hands 
of every nation and every prince in 
turn, and the way in which Pius the 
Ninth treated the Patriots does 
not differ from that which may be 
read of in the history of any other 
country. 

What was peculiar to the Papal 
States was the confusion of the 
spiritual and the temporal; the 
special scandal came from the union 
of these two powers in one authority, 
the temporal being used to enforce 
the spiritual, and the spiritual being 
abused to assist the temporal. The 
spectacle of priests, your “fathers in 
God,” your spiritual directors, ordering 
the public flogging, even the public tor- 
ture, of men and women, could hardly 
edify or civilise. Pope Gregory had 
abolished these public castigations, 
which used to be suffered in the Campo 
de’ Fiori, but in 1856 Antonelli strove 
to revive them in the Piazza del Popolo. 
Other medieval barbarities ceased the 
day the Italians entered Rome, and 
among them the Ghetto. 


The people, then, were not taxed 
but neither were they taught. Some 
subjects were altogether prohibited, 
modern history for instance. Obscur- 
antism reigned supreme. Girls were 
taught to read in order that they 
might read their prayers; but they 
did not learn to write lest they 
should indite love-letters. This was 
typical of the papal system. You 
took away the light lest the child 
should happen to burn itself, and you 
pursued the same policy with the 
adult. No instruction was vouch- 
safed, no information given, no educa- 
tion whatever of the intellectual or 
moral man. Girls were often destined 
from birth to the nunnery, and the 
veil was the never-failing remedy 
against a marriage distasteful to the 
parents or even the brothers, grand- 
parents, or uncles of the victim. No 
one denies that this compulsory en- 
closure was commonly practised in 
Rome. “ Are you not ashamed to be 
reading? Go and knit stockings!” 
shouted a Jesuit to a poor lady who 
sat reading in her carriage in the 
Corso as the worthy father, who had 
been preaching a retreat to women, 
crossed the street. Many of the poor 
ladies in convents became imbecile, 
so void were their minds, so vacuous 
their lives; and in our own day a 
Roman community of thirty nuns 
required the services of no fewer than 
thirty-one confessors. The education 
received by the boys of good families 
sent them home with the airs and 
gestures of so many little abbés. The 
children’s games were tarred with the 
same brush, the same universal insi- 
pidity. The little boys dressed up as 
priests and played at saying mass or 
moved about pieces of white card- 
board which represented the Host, 
explaining to their little sisters that 
such solemn fooling was not for 
wicked girls. Occasionally the natural 


talent, the natural wit and moral 
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courage of a girl might come to her 
aid, and allow her to dominate, in- 
stead of being the sport of, circum- 
stances. But the young men, as a 
rule, fell victims to that weak-kneed- 
ness which makes them a prey to the 
fear of derision in their school-days, 
intensified by a training which made 
self-dependence and self-development 
impossible. Thus one of the Doria, 
a family which had given heroes to 
its country, the younger brother of 
that Doria whose English wife’s name 
Mary is cut in a box-hedge in the 
Villa Pamfili, broke the heart of the 
noble Vittoria Savorelli because his 
uncle, of whom he was independent, 
objected to their engagement. A 
Roman noble, having been struck in 
the face by another Roman in the 
Corso at mid-day, rushed off to con- 
sult his confessor as to what steps he 
should take ; and we are not surprised 
to learn that he was able to follow 
the advice proffered, and “bear it 
patiently.” There is a story of a 
friar who could have put this noble 
to the blush. As he was crossing a 
bridge a man struck him on the 
cheek ; the good friar immediately 
turned the other cheek; then he 
picked up his man and pitched him 
into the river ; for, as he explained, 
the Gospel bid him turn the other 
cheek to the smiter, but it did not 
tell him what he was to do after- 
wards. 

The fierce light of publicity has 
transformed the lives of the Roman 
clergy and the Religious since 1870. 
Those Roman priests who live with- 
out reproach themselves, confess that 
the revolution has brought about this 
signal benefit. The Accademia dei 
Nobili Ecclesiastici, which received 
impoverished nobles, ordained them, 
and sent them at twenty-five years 
old to rule as prefects over the papal 
provinces, was the fertile nursing- 
ground of a corrupt prelacy. The 
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proud and affectionate interest with 
which the Romans, despite many 
lapses, regarded the Popes was not 
extended to the great papal officers, 
who, from the Governor of Rome 
downwards, did not cease to provide 
a scandalous example to the people 
until the moment when the Italians 
entered the city. 

It will be said that these people at 
least were taught their religion. They 
were taught their religion as they 
were taught everything else,—that is 
to say, not at all. They knew that 
you must obey the Pope and obey the 
priest, that you would be damned if 
you did not go to confession and hear 
mass. But they thought one Madonna 
would hear their petitions better than 
another—“ Von andate da quella, non 
vale niente (don’t go to that one, she 
is no good) "—and that exorcism was 
a surer remedy for a plague of bugs 
than cleanliness. They never heard 
a single verse of the Gospel explained 
to them, and young men of the higher 
bourgeoisie learnt their religion, if 
they learnt it all, after 1870, when 
they were grown up and thought and 
read for themselves. Such men, many 
of whom belong to the Circolo San 
Pietro, are to-day the mainstay of 
intelligent and faithful religion in the 
city. Before 1870 there was in Rome 
a real ignorance of the doctrines, the 
beauties, and the duties of Chris- 
tianity. The one moment chosen for 
a great religious impression was of 
course the first Communion. Boys 
and girls were then secluded for eight 
days, spent in pious exercises and 
instruction. The sons of the poor 
went to the Cappellette di San Luigi 
at Ponte Rotto, the sons of richer 
parents to the same institution near 
Santa Maria Maggiore. On the other 
side of the basilica the girls of rich 
families were prepared at the Bambin 
Gest, the poor at San Pasquale. We 
are assured that at Ponte Rotto the 
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effect of these eight days spent in 
a religious house frequently changed 
the lives of boys with vicious ten- 
dencies. In other classes the appeal 
to unreal emotions was not always 
so successful, and the girls at the 
Bambin Gesi, dressed up in the stiff 
unaccustomed habit of the Religious, 
often communicated with the one 
dread filling their minds that they 
might inadvertently commit “the sin” 
of touching the Host with their teeth. 
Not less mistaken was the custom of 
the Six Sundays, the girls and boys 
alike for the next six weeks com- 
municating “in honour of the chastity 
of St. Lewis Gonzaga.” And then 
buon viaggio, as the Italians say ; 
they probably never communicated 
again except as “paschal lambs” at 
Easter. They communicated then, of 
course. At the rails, the moment 
they had received the Host, a ticket 
was handed to them, with the name 
of the parish and some pious Latin 
verse inscribed on it. To this the 
communicant appended his name and 
address, and no succour was given, no 
grazia accorded, except to those pro- 
vided with this ticket. The names of 
those who had not communicated were 
posted at the church-doors. Thus not 
only did all who could in conscience 
do so communicate once a year, but 
those who could not, and would not, 
procured the services of some woman 
who made it her business to com- 
municate every day, or several times 
a day, during Easter-tide, selling the 
tickets thus received for a franc or 
two francs each. 

Here was one of the inevitable 
degradations of a theocracy. Another 
was this: people found working at 
their trade, in their back shop, in 
their private room, on holidays, were 
arrested and imprisoned sometimes for 
several days. Respectable citizens, 
who found themselves compelled to 
finish a piece of work behind closed 





doors in this way, were subjected to 
the ignominious and futile punish- 
ment, which was certainly not calcu- 
lated to educate their own religious 
senses or that of their families and 
children. Spies, under such a govern- 
ment, were always easy to find, and 
this and similar laws gave fine scope 
to the purveyors of private revenge. 
You could not ostentatiously abstain 
from going to mass ; if you were poor 
you could not abstain at all, for the 
Roman parish priests were so many 
civil magistrates with definite powers, 
and if the answers to their numerous 
questions were not satisfactory it was 
the worse for the householder and his 
prospects. One means of finding out 
people’s private affairs was through 
the servants who acted as spies report- 
ing everything to the priest. Pinelli, 
the famous designer and engraver, 
whose bust to-day adorns the Pincio, 
who had never been pious or even 
respectable, repaid the old woman 
who reported his habitual absence 
from mass by ringing up the neigh- 
bourhood between half-past four and 
five every morning, and in reply to 
the usual “ Who’s that?” calling out 
“Tt is Pinelli on his way to mass.” 
Nor did he desist ringing at his 
enemy’s door till she got out of bed 
to hear his announcement. The cara- 
bineers of the theocracy also had a 
mixed service. A room had to be 
set apart for the temerarious folk who 
required meat on a Friday or a fast- 
day, and the carabineers entered the 
restaurants and eating-houses, seques- 
trating the dish which smoked before 
the customer if this regulation were 
not observed. Moreover at the head 
of every department was a cardinal ; 
the Roman wife of a political exile 
once described to us what a difficult 
business it was for a young woman to 
run the gauntlet of these clerical de- 
partments if she had to ask some 
favour for the exiled husband. 
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But if they were unlettered and 
superstitious, were the people in those 
days better than now? The com- 
parisons we sometimes hear urged 
are not really fair for two reasons. 
There is to be found in Rome to-day 
among the lower and half-educated 
classes all that want of moral equi- 
librium which a revolution of ideas 
brings with it. Moral Italy has yet 
to be made, as the moral unity of 
Italy is also as yet only in the making. 
Before 1870, on the other hand, those 
who were faithful to the standard 
then put before them, were faithful to 
what was never better than a poor and 
low ideal of conduct, sentiment, and 
religious duty. The papal standard 
required no refinement of feeling, no 
education of the conscience; no man 
was scandalised that a shop should 
display the barbarous notice, Qui si 
castrono per la cappella papale, or that 
the popular story ran that, when 
Guido Reni was painting his picture 
of the Crucifixion before a living 
model attached to a cross, he killed 
him at the last moment in his frenzy 
to see and seize the death-struggle, 
and was absolved by the Holy Father 
because the picture was a masterpiece. 
And the poor man killed to make 
a fine picture of Him Who endured 
death to teach us pity for each other ? 
Ebbene poveretto! The Pope is like 
Nemesis, like the blind forces of 
Nature, like an avalanche, a falling 
mountain or an earthquake, not a 
moral force, but a weight of authority. 
As you can see for yourself if you go 
to San Lorenzo in Lucina the work is 
a masterpiece, and the Pope knows 
better than you. Moral judgment is 
silent before the weight of authority. 
Our narrator, who only wished to 
magnify a great picture, not to raise 
a moral problem, always carried with 
him a paper blessed by the Pope, and 
of extraordinary efficacy; that is to 
say, it was Spanish and was covered 
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with writing ; every corner had some- 
thing pious in it, and no one who 
carried it could die unabsolved. The 
proof was set forth in the blest paper 
itself, for one man did die un- 
absolved ; they cut off his head in 
fact; but the head was not to be 
brow-beaten ; it went off to the 
nearest town,—and in these cases, 
as the Marquise du Deffand said to 
Gibbon, ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
eéute—and found a priest (what priest 
ever shows himself the least discon- 
certed in such circumstances ?) who at 
once confessed the head, and there 
the matter ended. 

Rome before 1870 was not even 
externally what we see it now. It was 
an old-world city of tall palaces (the 
windows in the lower storey grated), 
of monasteries and churches, of ruins 
in unconscious beauty, of fountains of 
waters, of kitchen-gardens, of orange 
and lemon gardens which at every 
turn surprised and delighted the eye. 
The main streets were straight as 
Roman roads, the piazzas, in contrast 
to these, full of sun, intolerable from 
May onwards at noonday. It was a 
city of narrow squalid streets huddled 
together, in which the domesticities 
were carried on unrebuked and un- 
abashed ; in the poorer quarters every 
third house appeared to be a washer- 
woman's, the linen hung across the 
road on lines stretched from window 
to window. And everywhere an un- 
promising door, an open gate, might 
reveal a little picture, a cool garden 
and fountain, orange and lemon trees, 
a bend of the river, a view of the 
Janiculum or the Aventin <A 
Roman smell pervaded everything, 
sufficiently characteristic to make you 
sure, if you were suddenly set down 
in any part of the town, that you 
were in Rome ; and at night another 
smell, the smell of the ages, unwhole- 
some, penetrating, coming up from 
the soil, or the freshly turned earth, 
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and making one shut the windows 
hastily on the loveliest of moonlit 
evenings. A wealth of street cries, 
varying with the season, and the 
nocturnal serenades assisted that 
atmosphere of movement and noise 
for noise sake which is essential to 
the Italian ; the noise of the shabby 
two-horsed carriages grinding along 
on the paved streets and driven by 
the bad Roman drivers with a con- 
stant application of the squeaking 
brake, of wine-carts lazily winding 
their way across the streets of the 
Eternal City with that sense of in- 
finite time and space born of long 
colloquies with the sun by day and 
the moon by night across a deserted 
campagna, a score of little brazen 
bells perhaps clanging and jingling at 
the driver’s ear,—the constant noise 
by day and night of a life-loving, 
loquacious, complaining, gesticulating, 
rebellious, and keenly observant 
people. It was a city of priests and 
dependents of priests ; here there were 
no industries, no great machines were 
set in motion every day, no factories 
open with daylight to give employ- 
ment to hundreds of skilled workmen. 
Everyone who was not a priest worked 


for priests or for the monasteries. 
The little workshops might be seen in 
the Borgo of St. Peter’s, in Campo 
Marzio, in the arches of the theatre 
of Marcellus ; every little porter’s-box 
contained a cobbler ; the piazze which 
lead to the big churches were crowded 
on festas with vendors of religious 
pictures and rosaries. The convents 
of women made their own habits, but 
there was a great industry for providing 
the thousands of priests, the semin- 
arists, canons, monsignori, cardinals 
and cardinals’ retainers, and Vatican 
functionaries with cassocks, robes, 
uniforms, hats, berrettas, stocks, and 
pumps. In the centre of this life, 
which was ecclesiastical even for the 
layman, it seemed right that when we 
noticed a stir and turned round with 
the rest, we should see the papal cortége 
and the Pope round whom all this life 
revolved, the centre of this city of 
churches and cassocks, because he was 
the centre of a far larger world. For 
Rome was what it was because its sove- 
reign bishop was the cynosure for the 
eyes of that Christendom which counts 
the largest number of adherents on 
the face of the globe, and their Mecca 
is still his city, Rome. 
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Tue pale light of that February 
dawn rose quietly over Ruddiford. 
It may be that Lady Marlowe's 
sudden and awful fate had the effect 
of stunning men; it may be that 
everyone was tired out, mind and 
body ; in any case, a strange still- 
ness, throughout castle and town, 
succeeded to the turmoil and noise 
of the last few days. The standard 
of Lancaster hung in heavy folds once 
more upon the keep, side by side with 
the Roden colours. Her ladyship’s 


men, those of them who had escaped 
in the surprise, humbly made their 


submission and begged for mercy from 
their rightful master. Rival houses 
were not much to them, nor the 
colour of a rose, so long as they 
were warmed and fed and had a 
lord to follow. 

Mistress Margaret had shut herself 
up in her own rooms, with Dame Kate 
and her maids, and seemed to think of 
nothing but tending the Vicar, who lay 
sick to death, as it appeared, his small 
remains of strength ebbing from hour 
to hour. Before Margaret followed 
those who carried him helpless to her 
tower, she had turned and said to 
Harry, in the hearing of them all: 
“The command is yours, my Lord. 
You will hold the place for my grand- 
father, for me, for the King. My 
men will obey you.” 

Harry bowed profoundly and 
accepted the charge. Jasper Tilney 
frowned, his Fellowship grumbled 
among themselves, but no one made 
any open resistance. It was known, 
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besides, that Lord Marlowe was one 
of the executors of Sir William’s will ; 
and the command of Ruddiford could 
scarcely have been given to his worthy 
colleagues. 

After Lady Marlowe's death, after 
she had been carried into the priest’s 
house and laid on a bed, and after 
Harry, pale, with fixed eyes and 
thoughts wrapped in this new horror, 
had hurried down from the castle in 
the twilight of dawn to see for him- 
self and to give his orders there, 
Antonio slipped back to find the new 
rule established. Coming up with 
Jasper Tilney, stalking round the 
defences with dark brows of heavy 
discontent, Antonio looked into his 
face and laughed. 

“So! times have changed,” he said. 
“The captive has become the master, 
the master, the obedient watch-dog. 
Who would not joy to live in such a 
world of wonders ?” 

“Call you me dog? Dog yourself!” 
replied Jasper. ‘“ Another word, and 
I fling you over the wall into the 
river.” 

The threat did not seem terrifying. 
Antonio laughed again; he was too 
triumphant to be angry. 

“Pardon, Master Tilney ; I had no 
wish to offend,” he said. “ What does 
it matter to you or to me, this little 
power with which my Lord clothes 
himself? We are equal with him. A 
turn of Fortune’s wheel this very day, 
and you or I may stand where he 
stands, but—even nearer the throne.” 

Jasper did not answer at once. 
They were standing on the ramparts, 
looking over the slow river, just be- 
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ginning to glimmer grey in the dawn, 
and the fields of mist where willows 
like wandering ghosts shadowed the 
morning paleness. Beyond these, 
miles away, lay King’s Hall, and 
the squire stared gloomily towards 
his home. 

“ Ay,” he said, “ but you mistake, 
Antonio, if you think that game of 
silly chance will bring advantage to 
you or to me, however it may turn. 
I was within an ace just now of 
ordering the horses and riding home, 
—why stay here to dance at another 
Marlowe wedding? But there seemed 
a stroke of work to be done in ridding 
Ruddiford of Yorkists. However, 
whereas I should have strung up her 
Ladyship’s band of rascals in a row, 
my Lord forgives them freely. He 
will repent, maybe; anyhow, ’tis no 
affair of mine. But I tell you, we 


may as well be off, you and I, before 
your cursed lot-drawing as after it. 
I tell you again, young man, if you 


win, I shall kill you,—but you won’t. 
And if I win,—my Lord is some- 
thing between the maddest of fools 
and the truest of gentlemen, but I 
doubt him enough of either to give 
her up, against her will, even for the 
honour that may lie ina straw. But 
I shall not win.” He paused, staring 
grimly into the mist. “ Would she 
marry me,” he said, “if I won her 
three times over, or killed the man 
she loves? If I thought so,—but nay, 
she is no more the child that old Sir 
William used to dandle on his knee. 
I might as well ask St. Margaret in 
the church window to step down and 
marry me. And as for you,”—his low 
laugh revealed inexpressible depths of 
negligent scorn. 

The tone brought a touch of colour 
to Antonio’s pale cheek. But he 
smiled. ‘“ You are too down-hearted 
and mealy-mouthed,” he said. “ You 
threaten to kill me, but ’tis an even 


chance that I may kill you, if by 


chance you draw the prize. And 
why should we give her up to Lord 
Marlowe? What has her will to do 
with the matter? The trial is no 
mockery. You swore to me, both of 
you, that you would abide by it. 
We may quarrel afterwards ; but if J 
pull the longest straw, Master Tilney, 
neither you nor my Lord nor any 
bolts and bars nor angels nor devils 
will keep my prize from me. Ay, 
you may take the castle if you will, 
and share all the estates and riches 
between you. If I live I will have 
her, —my bride, —and I will carry 
her away out of this muddy England 
to a country where the sun shines,— 
to a land of joy,—joy for me—ah !” 

He drew a long breath, smiling. 
Jasper turned his fierce eyes upon 
him. 

“Tf you live—my fine fellow—but 
you won't live,” he said. “ Failing 
him or me, your bride, as your in- 
solent lackey’s tongue dares to call 
Mistress Roden, would find a knife to 
stab you with.” 

“T will run my risk,” Antonio said, 
and slipped away with flushed cheeks 
and dark eyes dancing. The com- 
panionship of Jasper Tilney on the 
high rampart was neither pleasant 
nor safe; his hand kept fumbling 
with his sword-hilt. Antonio’s swift 
feet carried him to the lower door of 
Margaret’s tower. There Fortune 
helped him in his plans, by bringing 
Dame Kate scrambling hastily down 
the stairs on her way to the kitchen. 
He snatched at her cloak and stopped 
her, asking how the Vicar fared. 
She, knowing no reason for distrust, 
answered him fully and frankly, and 
then, on her side, began eagerly ques- 
tioning him as to the death of Lady 
Marlowe. She held up her old hands 
in thankfulness that Providence had 
delivered her precious lamb from such 
a guardianship. 

Antonio would not dwell on that 
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subject. It was past; the woman 
was dead; the only creature who 
could match him in craft and bold- 
ness, the only one, he believed, who 
could spoil his life and step in between 
him and the object of his passionate 
desire. He had no thoughts to spare 
for her now, no time to rejoice in his 
freedom ; the future demanded all his 
wit and power. The absent hurry 
with which he answered her questions 
annoyed Dame Kate a little, and 
reminded her of her own claims. 
Every one seemed to forget that her 
bold venture, not so many hours ago, 
had shown the besiegers the way into 
the castle. She had had no reward, 
scarcely even thanks, in spite of 
Antonio’s promises; and now she 
began to grumble, and to remind him 
how she had risked her old bones,— 
aching now, she swore to him, worse 
than they had ever ached before. 
That ducking in the chilly stream had 
been comfortless enough to finish off 
an old body, let alone hours of wake- 
fulness and starving. And was she 
to have nothing for it? Then my 
Lord and Master Tilney were a couple 
of ungrateful rogues. 

“Patience, dame,” said Antonio. 
“Sure they have enough to do to-day, 
without thinking of you. [I'll jog 
their memories when the right time 
comes. But you, too, you owe some 
thanks to him who pulled you out of 
the Ruddy. An I had not been 
there, where would you be now? 
Tumbling and washing down the 
stream, like a dead rat in the gutter. 
What do you owe me for that, 
dame ¢” 

“Nay, good thanks and a kindness, 
when there’s time to do one,” the old 
woman answered with a chuckle. 

“You might do me one to-day,” 
Antonio said. ‘Come, don’t turn 
away,—you have known me long—” 

“And whipped you before now, 
Master Tony,” said Dame Kate. 


“ Little wicked foreign sprite as you 
were, with your black eyes and cream 
skin—’twas ever hard to refuse you 
— there, hands off —” for Antonio 
slipped his arm round her solid waist, 
and hurriedly kissed the apple-cheeks 
under the wings of her cap. 

Then, before letting her go, he 
whispered a wonderful romance in her 
ear. He told how he was riding with 
two of Jasper Tilney’s Fellowship 
from King’s Hall, and how they 
found a fine gold chain lying in the 
road, and how he saw it first, but the 
others were ready to fight him for it, 
and how they agreed to keep the 
peace then, as they were riding to 
take the castle and avenge Sir 
William, but to draw lots for the 
chain so soon as their work was done. 
Tie knew they would cheat him if 
they could, he said, though they 
called themselves gentlemen; and 
here she agreed with him. He 
laughed as he told her his plan, and 
being a woman of adventurous spirit, 
and of no very strict principles, she 
entered into his little plot and pro- 
mised to help him, on condition that 
he would jog Lord Marlowe’s memory 
as to the debt the besiegers owed her. 

“You do not think it will be a 
sin, Master Tony?” she asked rather 
anxiously. 

“What sin? The chain is right- 
fully mine, I tell you. "Twas I who 
saw it first; the others tried to rob 
me. "Tis a just act you are doing, 
good dame, helping a man to come 
by his own. If your conscience be 
sore afterwards, confess to the Vicar, 
if he lives, or to Parson Curley—he'll 
shrive you the more easily.” 

“Ah! And what would Mistress 
Meg say?” the old woman muttered 
doubtfully. 

Antonio paused a moment. Had 
Dame Kate looked at him then, she 
might have been warned to avoid 
him and all his plots. But he said, 
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with a low laugh: “ What can your 
nursling have to say to such a little 
matter? She has greater things to 
think of, and greater men than the 
poor secretary.” 

“That is very true, Master Tony, 
for since the night Sir William died, 
she has not breathed your name.” 

He still smiled, murmured some 
foolish word in her ear, and kissed 
the old face again; then they parted 
for the time, she trotting on giggling 
to the kitchen. 

A few hours later, Harry Marlowe 
came striding back alone from the 
house by the church, where his dead 
stepmother was lying. It was like 
the man, to honour Isabel in death 
as if she had really been the good 
and loyal woman his father had be- 
lieved her. As to her guilt in the 
death of Sir William Roden, that 
must be enquired into. At present 
he had no one’s word for it but that 
of the young Italian, in whom he 
placed no credit at all. He listened 


with downcast eyes to the opinion of 
Simon and Timothy Toste, whom he 
had summoned to wait upon him. 
They, trembling half from exhaustion 
of body, half from anxiety of mind 


and the nervous strain of their 
narrow escape from violent death at 
her ladyship’s hands, were not likely 
to take a favourable view of her 
doings in the past; he saw that they 
believed the worst. 

He gave his orders shortly and 
sternly. The body was to be em- 
balmed. It was to lie here, in the 
priest’s house (for he would not 
offend the folk of Ruddiford by re- 
moving it into the church) till a 
funeral procession could convey it 
home to Swanlea. Nuns from the 
neighbouring abbey were to watch 
it night and day; a priest was to 
say litanies; candles were to burn 
round the bed where it lay. Mes- 
sengers were to be sent at once to 


find Richard Marlowe, wherever he 
might be, and to call him to his 
mother’s burial. Harry sat down 
and wrote tender letters, more than 
one, to the young brother who had 
ridden out into the world with his 
gay bride, careless of trouble and 
innocent of crime. 

The will, a roll of parchment, lay 
upon the table. Harry handed it to 
Timothy Toste. “ Keep that, Master 
Attorney, till you are asked for it. 
Now go, all of you, let me alone for 
a time.” 

He knelt down and prayed, and 
looked for a long time on the face of 
the dead woman, beautiful, spiritual, 
stately as it had never been in life. 
After this he left her to the care of 
little Simon, and returned to the 
castle. 

He had given no order to stop the 
ringing of the bells, and they were 
still shaking the air with triumphant 
clash and peal as he marched through 
the gate, the guards saluting him, 
and up the broad stone-paved way to 
the inner courtyard. He walked fast, 
looking on the ground, with stooping 
shoulders and absent eyes, his cap 
pulled forward, his hair in dishevelled 
curls, pale from his captivity, worn 
by the late sleepless nights and 
straining days. He looked more like a 
half-crazed scholar buried in studious 
thought than a courtier, a soldier, 
his Queen’s right hand, the lover of 
a noble girl and the lord of her fate. 
Was he indeed so much? 

As his long steps turned towards 
Margaret’s tower, one stood bare- 
headed in his way and said to him: 
“My Lord! The three straws, my 
Lord! The time has come.” 

Harry started and stood still. An- 
tonio had not spoken above a loud 
whisper, aud even that seemed to 
tremble on its way, with a quick 
catching of the breath that might 
have meant impatience or fear. But 
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he smiled, showing his white teeth, 
till the full and solemn gaze of Lord 
Marlowe’s eyes met his, which fell 
before them ; and then his smile 
died suddenly. 

“Lead on, sir,” Harry said. “ Where 
is Master Tilney? Let us have done 
with this foolery.” 

Antonio was smiling again, even 
laughing to himself, as he darted on 
towards the steps leading to the 
hall. There Jasper Tilney joined 
them, with a dark flush on his sullen 
face, and blue eyes that blazed 
threateningly on the Italian. 

But Antonio went swiftly forward, 
mounting now the low broad staircase 
that led from the hall to old Sir 
William’s room, with its great window 
commanding the bridge and the south 
road. <A pale yellow gleam of sun- 
shine lay across the room, dazzling 
and thick with dust, so that at first 
the only creature there was invisible ; 
a crouching figure in the corner of 
the settle by the fireplace, so swathed 
in wrappings that one could not tell 
whether it was male or female, blind- 
folded with a broad white scarf, 
holding out, one above the other, 
stiff old bony fists that clutched three 
shining straws. 

“Our fate hath a rugged out- 
side,” Jasper was beginning, when 
Antonio made him an eager sign to 
be silent, and coming nearer, said in 
a whisper: “Surely, sirs, ‘tis your 
wish to keep this bargain secret from 
the world? The hag you see there 
knows nothing; she serves me thus 
for a small reward.” 

“The Italian is right,” Lord Mar- 
lowe said. 

His manner was absent and careless 
still. After a passing glance at the 
strange object in the corner, his eyes 
wandered to the window, where, 
lighted up by sunset glory, he had 
first seen Meg Roden leaning forth. 
And in this old room he had asked 


her in marriage. There, in that great 
empty chair, Sir William used to sit ; 
he could see him now, his good blue 
eyes somewhat foolish, his white and 
venerable beard. How could a woman 
—he shuddered, and looked again 
towards the window. 

“A tool of yours, Master Tonio? 
I thought as much,” Jasper Tilney 
was saying. “’Tis very well to be 
indifferent, but if I am to lose, I will 
not be cheated.” 

Three strides brought him up to 
the settle. Then he paused, staring 
fiercely at the figure, which shook 
under his eyes, though blind-folded. 

Antonio smiled; he had expected 
something of the kind. ‘“ Have acare, 
sir,” he said softly. “The dame is a 
vixen, a fury, it may be dangerous.” 

“And a witch, hey!” shouted 
Jasper. “She shall be burnt and you 
hanged”; but he shrank back, all 
the same, from touching her. Who 
knew that a hand too bold might 
not be mysteriously withered? Such 
things had happened before now. 

“T said nothing of witchcraft,” 
murmured Antonio. “I know a little 
magic of my own country. Did I 
choose to be dishonest, I need not 
ask the help of any old woman in 
England. Come, will you draw?” 

Lord Marlowe stepped forward with 
outstretched hand. 

“Your pardon, not so fast,” said 
Jasper quickly. “Open thy hand, 
gammer; show us these straws of 
thine. I will be sure there is no 
foul play.” 

The old blindfolded woman muttered 
something between her teeth: ‘‘ Here’s 
a coil about a piece of a chain!” 

Antonio first frowned, then laughed, 
looked at the others and touched his 
forehead. “A machine, masters, a 
mere machine, a holder of straws.” 

He was shivering from head to foot 
with impatience. But Jasper was 
not to be hurried, and Lord Marlowe 
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stood by, looking on dreamily, as if 
the matter was no great concern of 
his. Jasper drew his dagger, and 
touched the woman’s hand with the 
flat of the cold steel. 

“Ah, villain!” she cried out 
sharply. ‘“ Master Tony, you swore 
I should come to no harm.” 

But her fingers opened wide, and 
Jasper with a fierce smile caught 
the three straws as she dropped 
them. 

“Keep still, dame, all’s well, no 
one will hurt you, only keep still,” 
Antonio muttered hastily, for the old 
hands were fidgetting towards the 
searf that covered the eyes. 

Jasper laid out the three straws 
on his broad palm, and held them 
towards Lord Marlowe. They were 
of unequal length, but otherwise 
appeared exactly alike. He took up 
each separately, the shortest, the next, 
the longest, and examined them with 
a keenness that made Antonio's lips 
grow white. Neither of the men 
looked at him. Lord Marlowe, hav- 
ing glanced at the straws, turned his 
head again towards the window. 

“The longest, then, is the prize,” 
said Jasper. His eyes with a bold 
stare seemed to seize and hold An- 
tonio’s, and lifting the long straw to 
his lips, he drew it slowly from end 
to end along them; then he laughed 
and gave up the three into the 
Italian’s eager hand. 

“ Nay, sir, you accuse me of cheat- 
ing, but what is that?” said Antonio, 
reddening angrily; and then, while 
Jasper watched him, he took the end 
of his own scarf and carefully dried 
the damp straw. 

Both young men leaned forward, 
and it was Antonio, Jasper watching 
him keenly, who replaced the three 
straws in the old woman’s hand, then 
bade her turn them about several 
times and close her fists upon them. 
When this was done, no ordinary eyes 


could have spied any difference be- 
tween them. 

* And why all this delay?” Lord 
Marlowe asked, waking from his 
dream suddenly. “Draw, and let 
the matter end.” 

The deep music of his voice, so 
different in tone and accent from 
those of the other men, made the 
old woman start and tremble. An- 
tonio, standing close beside her, let 
his fingers close upon her wrist ; the 
grip was a sharp warning to be still. 

“Which first?” said Jasper, turn- 
ing to Lord Marlowe. “ How decide?” 

“Tt matters not,” Harry answered. 

He looked at Antonio, but there 
was nothing to be read in those dark 
inscrutable eyes. Was it suggestion, 
witchcraft, Italian magic, that made 
him add quickly, “ The youngest ” ? 
Then under his breath he added, ‘‘ God 
will provide.” He waved his hand 
towards the young Italian with a 
slight gesture so high, so scornful, 
that Antonio shrank and set his 
teeth. It seemed that Harry’s faith 
in the justice of Fate, the kindness 
of Providence, raised him above all 
fear and suspicion. 

“Right, my Lord, —say the 
meanest,” said Jasper Tilney, and he 
began to play with his sword-hilt, 
while Dame Kate, still fast in An- 
tonio’s grasp, trembled still more 
and would have risen, had it been 
possible. 

“Now,” said Antonio, “now my 
good patron, Saint Antony of Padua.” 
He drew one straw from the three, 
not without, as it seemed, an instant’s 
difficulty, so tight was it gripped in 
the hollow of the old dame’s thumb. 

Lord Marlowe waved to Jasper, 
and he took the next; his colour 
faded and he bit his lips; it was 
certainly shorter than that he had 
held in his hand before. Lord Mar- 
lowe stepped forward and took the 
last ; it was shorter still. 
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Antonio faced the two men for a 
moment of terrible silence. 

“ Nay, nay!” Jasper said viciously. 
“Now take your choice, Master 
Tonio ; renounce what you have 
gained, or—,” he drew his sword 
with a sudden clatter—“ you die!” 

“T have your oath, sir!” cried 
Antonio. ‘“ You swore to abide by 
this trial—you too, my Lord,—you 
are an honourable man,—I appeal to 
you. The prize is mine,—I have 
drawn it,—I have it fairly, and no 
man shall force me. No, Jasper 
Tilney, leader of ruffians, you are not 
master here. I, —I am master,— 
bride and castle are mine. My Lord, 
you cannot gainsay it.” 

“Do not touch him, Master Tilney,” 
Harry said. “ Leave this quarrel to 
me. You will fight with me first, 
foreigner, and then, if you have the 
best of it, with Master Tilney. If I 
honour you so far as to meet you in 
single combat, a low-born man, he for 
my sake will dothe same. I will ask 
this favour of him for you.” 

“T thank you, my Lord, cried An- 
tonio, laughing. ‘ But why, forsooth, 
should I fight with any man? I have 
won,and fairly. Your honour should 
drive you to take my side against this 
man who threatens me, who will not 
keep his word. Go! Idefy you both! 
I will drive you from Ruddiford.” 

Drawing the dagger at his belt, he 
leaped out of Jasper’s way, and the 
blow of the sword missed him. He 
dodged his attacking enemy round 
Sir William’s great chair, while 
Jasper, with a sudden roar of laugh- 
ter, called aloud to him to stand and 
be killed. 

** Patience, patience, Master Til- 
ney. Fate is against us; we must 
meet her in another way. Do not 
murder the wretched boy,” cried 
Harry Marlowe. 

Dame Kate groaned aloud in the 
background. Terrified by the noise, 


and by finding that Antonio had 
deceived her, though she hardly yet 
realised all that hung upon the draw- 
ing of those fateful straws, she 
scrambled out of her mufflings and 
tore the bandage from her eyes. 
“Oh, my Lord! Sirs, sirs, what is 
all this coil about? Mary Mother, 
have mercy!” she cried, wringing 
her hands. “ Alack, how have I 
been misused and cheated, a poor 
innocent dame! Master Tony, thou 
deservest the dungeon for this. But 
stop, stop, Master Tilney, ‘tis not a 
killing matter. My Lord, pardon ; 
will you see bloodshed? Enough, 
master, enough! What doth it all 
mean ¢” 

Antonio went edging, dagger in 
hand, towards the door, Jasper pur- 
suing and striking at him. The 
sliding of their feet, the hissing of 
their quickly-drawn breath, were the 
only sounds except the groans of the 
old woman. Suddenly over the 
misty meadows, echoing back from 
the distant wall of looming woods, 
and from the castle-walls as it drew 
nearer, came the loud and shrill blast 
of a trumpet, and with it quick ears 
could hear the tramp of many horses 
and armed men. 

“My God! Who is there?” cried 
Harry Marlowe, and rushed to the 
window. 

He threw the lattice open and 
leaned out, as Meg had done that 
evening when he and his little troop 
rode in over the bridge. 

Now, a couple of hundred men, 
splashed from head to foot with the 
mire of the roads, were advancing 
slowly from the south, with jingling 
of bridles, clash of pikes, and tramp 
of weary feet. There were also pack- 
horses and country waggons, a number 
of grooms, and in the midst of all two 
horse-litters rich with hangings on 
which the royal arms were blazoned. 
With the trumpeters who rode in 
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front was the standard of Lancaster, 
and every man wore in his cap the 
silver swan, the badge of Edward, 
Prince of Wales. 

From the front of the foremost 
litter a woman was leaning out, her 
beautiful worn face lifted, with dark 
eyes scanning the castle as she drew 
near. She smiled, seeing the colours 
on the keep. She was still looking 
up, smiling, when the bridge-gate was 
set open at a word from the men who 
rode before her, and advancing on the 
bridge she suddenly saw the face of 
a follower she knew and had long 
missed, gazing down upon her little 
army from the window. She snatched 
a white kerchief from her neck and 
waved it, crying at the same time to 
those behind her: “Look up! See 
our captive Marlowe, who scarce 
knows his old friends, so dazed is he 
by long enchantments.” 

Her voice reached Harry’s ears 
plainly enough. With a flushed face 
and eyes full of fire he turned to 
Jasper and Antonio, who had sud- 
denly forgotten their quarrel at the 
sound of that trumpet which an- 
nounced to Ruddiford the coming of 
Royalty. 

“Tt is the Queen!” he said. “I 
shall meet you later,"—and dashed 
from the room. 

Jasper Tilney gazed open-mouthed 
from the window. Leaning on his 
sword, forgetting for the instant the 
very existence of Antonio, he lingered 
thus for a minute or two as the trail- 
ing procession crossed the bridge; 
then he was roused by a sudden loud 
clang to remember all, and turning 
round fiercely, found himself alone 
with the old woman, still groaning in 
the corner. 

“ What wickedness is this? What 
lies, what lies? Ah, my poor lamb, 
are all these wolves after thee, and 
has thy poor nurse helped the worst 
brute of all? Ah, Master Jasper, do 


not glare upon me so! He cheated 
me; he told me ‘twas a matter of 
a gold chain, that two of thy Fellow- 
ship were to draw the lots with him. 
Alas, alas, what have I done? And 
where are they gone now, and what 
is this—a new army coming to besiege 
us? Alack-a-day !” 

“What, Dame Kate, is it thou?” 
said Jasper. “I thought ‘twas some 
wicked old hag from the worst hovel 
in the town. But I’ve no time to 
waste with thee.” He was striding 
towards the door, when something 
she said arrested him. “He knew, 
said’st thou? He knew which straw 
to take? But how?” He stooped 
and picked the straws from the floor. 

“ This—the longest—you say he 
knew where you held it—he marked 
it too? but how, where? What—ay, 
by heaven, I see—a dint of a finger- 
nail, no more than the print of an 
eyelash. The incarnate liar and 
devil! Do you know what he has 
done? He has taken the prize,— 
your mistress, dame, whom you 
should have guarded with your life. 
I have a mind to chop off those hands 
of yours,—they deserve it. Now he 
shall die, and my sword shall have no 
mercy. Where is he now? Gone to 
her? And her fine lord of a lover 
flown away to his Queen? No Queens 
for me !” 

As Jasper spoke he was wrenching 
hard at the door, but it would not 
open. 

“The Queen! And our kitchen 
all in disarray!” cried Dame Kate. 
“Sakes alive, Master Tilney, be we 
locked in? That is his doing,—ay, 
now I think on’t, I heard him turn 
the key.” 

Jasper beat and kicked on the door, 
swearing furiously. 

Down in the court and the hall 
below a tide of noise was swelling ; 
the bells had struck up again, and 
all Ruddiford, at the sound of the 
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trumpet, was pouring with shouts 
from the town to the castle - gates. 
For the litters were set down at the 
end of the bridge, and from them 
stepped not only a woman, beautiful, 
majestic, through all her misfortunes 
holding men’s hearts with the magic 
of her smile, and throughout her un- 
happy career the heroine of the north 
and the Midlands, but a slender man, 
dark-eyed, nervous, sad, shivering 
under his wrappings, and a boy of 
seven years old, with golden curls 
flowing on his shoulders. 

Thus Harry Marlowe, the Queen’s 
man, governor for the moment of 
Ruddiford Castle, kneeling on his 
knees at the bridge gate, received 
King Henry the Sixth, Queen Mar- 
garet of Anjou, and Prince Edward 
of Wales, as they fled from south to 
north again after the short-lived 
triumph at St. Albans. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tuer music of the bells so filled 
all the air, that the other sounds of 
the royal arrival only faintly reached 
Margaret’s tower on the eastern side 
of the castle. From its windows the 
bridge was hidden, neither could the 
great court and the stairs be seen, 
where Lord Marlowe was now wel- 
coming the King and Queen. The 
distant trumpets set the waiting- 
maids wondering, and as Dame Kate 
was not there to keep them in order, 
they slipped down one by one to the 
inner court to find out what was 
happening. It was better to do this, 
they argued, than to disturb their 
mistress as she watched Sir Thomas 
on what they all believed was his 
death-bed. If there was really some- 
thing to tell, then they could go to 
her; in the meanwhile curiosity led 
them, one and all, to start on this 
journey of discovery, leaving their 
mistress unattended. 


As the last girl crossed the thres- 
hold, she was met and pushed aside 
by Master Antonio, springing like a 
wild animal through the door. 

“ Ah, have a care! What news? 
Whither so fast?” she cried, as he 
dashed past her. 

“Go and find out,” he said, and 
leaped on up the stairs, laughing 
wildly. 

The girl lingered and looked after 
him. “’Tis something joyful,” she 
said to herself. “Another victory 
for the Red Rose? He bears the 
news to Mistress Meg. Well, we 
have had sorrow enough, and maybe 
this is something to bring the Vicar 
to life again. They have all left me 
behind, — haste, haste!” and she 
scampered over the damp stones of 
the small court, dived under a black 
archway, and flew in pursuit of her 
companions. 

High up in the tower the old priest 
lay in his bed, conscious so far that 


he knew where he was and recog- 
nised the dear child who watched 
and tended him, but so weak from 
the fever which the damp and starva- 
tion of the dungeon had brought on, 
that he could scarcely speak or turn 
or lift his hand, or use his brain to 


think reasonably. His sheets and 
pillows were fine and soft, his cur- 
tains and the coverlet thrown over 
him. were of rich cream-coloured silk 
embroidered with red roses. All this 
was in strange contrast with the 
ascetic hardness and simplicity of his 
own home life. But when he touched 
the coverlet with wasted fingers, and 
looked up at Meg with eyes of dis- 
tressed remonstrance, she leaned over 
him and said, trembling: “ Dear Sir 
Thomas, my grandfather died without 
my care. His old friends are all that 
is left to me. Lie still, I beg you, 
and let me have my way. There is 
peace, you know. Lord Marlowe 
commands, and we are safe, for 
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she, they tell me, she, the arch- 
enemy— ” 

His lips moved. “She is dead?” 

Meg bowed her head and turned 
away. The Vicar’s eyelids drooped 
and his lips went on moving. Look- 
ing back, she knew that he was 
praying for the miserable soul who 
had brought such harm and sorrow 
to Ruddiford. 

For Meg herself the news of Lady 
Marlowe’s death had come as the first 
real gleam of light in the dark tragic 
labyrinth she had trod ever since 
Christmas Eve. That evil presence 
gone, Harry near and faithful, it 
seemed as if there might be some 
good and joy in life after all. 

She moved to the window, and 
looked out into the tree-tops where 
rooks were building; a breath of 
spring was stealing across the 
meadows ; the distant trumpets were 
ringing out triumphantly; but she 
heard only the rooks and the bells. 
“Why,” she asked herself for the 
hundredth time, “why did I at first 
believe in the Lady Isabel, nay, 
almost love her?—those dark eyes 
smiling, that stately look, those long 
soft hands!” 

A slight sound from the bed made 
her look that way. It seemed that 
Sir Thomas wished to speak ; there 
was a light in his face, almost a 
smile. Unconsciously, as Meg after- 
wards thought, she must have asked 
her question aloud. 

“My child,” he whispered, “ you 
knew not wickedness. Alas, like an 
angel of light—but do not, for all 
that, lose faith—” 

Even as she leaned over him, try- 
ing to catch the indistinct murmurs 
with which he strove to keep Heaven 
about her, this child of his love who 
had been so roughly driven out of 
Eden, even at that moment Antonio 
came to the door with noiseless feet, 
opened it without knocking, was be- 


side her before she knew, his bold 
hand touching her arm, her waist, 
his eyes full of triumph which, when 
she turned with a sudden start to 
meet them, made her flush crimson 
and then turn pale. 

She stepped back, instantly freeing 
herself, and said very coldly: ‘‘ What 
do you here, Antonio? I have not 
sent for you; I do not need you 
Begone at once.” 

“ Patience, fair lady,” he said. “I 
have news for you. Hear it, and 
know that you can no longer order 
me away. Your three lovers, sweet 
Mistress Meg, have drawn lots for 
you, and poor Antonio,—even he, 
your lover from childhood, — has 
gained the prize. So now, —I will 
not even ask you for the kiss you 
refused me a few days since, till I 
have made sure of what is my own. 
Cheer up, Sir Thomas; is there life 
enough in you to join our hands in 
marriage instantly? Do you say no? 
A prick of this dagger might rouse 
you to sit up in your bed.” 

Sir Thomas gasped, with wide-open 
eyes of horror. “ God and His Saints 
protect us! What wickedness is 
this?” he muttered breathlessly. 

Meg stood at bay, like a beautiful 
living creature attacked by wolves, 
or devils in form of men. “ You 
have drawn lots? You are lying to 
me,” she said. “It is a trick of your 
false tongue. You, and—” 

“T and Jasper Tilney, and mad 
Marlowe,” he said, and laughed. “We 
made the bargain before we took the 
castle. I showed them the way in, 
and they gave me my chance of the 
reward we all desire. We drew for 
the longest of three straws, and it has 
fallen to me. Tilney threatened to 
kill me, attacked me with his sword, 
but I escaped him. As for my Lord, 
he is a very just gentleman, and 
trusts in Providence.” 

It seemed as if Meg was turned 
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to stone. Antonio’s sneer was at 
first nothing ; the fact was all. That 
babble of straws between Harry Mar- 
lowe and Jasper Tilney, which had 
made her believe that captivity had 
shaken her dear lover’s wits,— this 
frightful truth was its foundation. 
She remembered now every word that 
he had said last night, remembered 
the agonised look of remorse and 
heart-wrung pity with which he had 
told her that he could do no other, 
that some debt of honour must be 
paid, and bade her trust in God and in 
him. It was not madness then ; Harry 
Marlowe had actually ventured their 
lives,—hers and his—on the length of 
a straw. And the powers he trusted 
in had failed him ; he had tempted 
God, she swiftly thought, and was 
punished ; but where was he now? It 
was impossible, beyond thinking, that 
he could give her up, alone and unpro- 
tected, into the hands of the Italian. 
Did he expect her to save herself? 
Certainly she would do so, if she 
must throw herself near a hundred 
feet from the tower window, to be 
dashed to pieces on the hard stones 
below ; but where was he? And 
again, with panting breath, she said 
to Antonio,—‘ Villain, you lie!” 
He answered her unspoken thoughts. 
“Ah! you will not believe that my 
Lord cared for you so little? You 
think, if the story were true, he would 
not give you up to me? You ask why 
he is not here? Your eyes ask it a 
dozen times, looking at the door. See 
you, fair lady, this mad Marlowe is a 
very honourable gentleman. He ful- 
fils his part of the bargain. I gave 
him and Tilney the castle; they pro- 
mised me my chance. That chance 
has given you and Ruddiford to me. 
As to that, I care little for Ruddi- 
ford. No more mud and fog for you 
and me, my beautiful. Your mother 
was Italian, torn from Italy; your 
husband shall carry you back there.” 


It seemed as if she hardly heard 
him. He quailed before the scorn in 
her eyes, as she stood, young and 
slender, but so majestic, her hand 
resting on the old priest’s pillow. Sir 
Thomas glared upon him with eyes 
wide and hollow, and lantern jaws 
and cheeks so bloodless that he might 
have been a dead man already, but 
for the fiery spirit and soul roused to 
new life by this presence of victorious 
evil. 

“ Where are they? ” Meg demanded. 
“You say that Jasper Tilney tried 
to kill you? I honour him for it. 
Where is he? And where then is 
my Lord?” 

“Jasper? I escaped from him, I 
tell you. I locked him in and left 
him swearing. And,—the last news 
has not reached the fair lady of 
Ruddiford? The lot was scarcely 
drawn, the straws scarce measured, 
as they lay on our three palms, when 
a trumpet draws my Lord to the 
window. Over his shoulder I saw a 
troop ride in; I saw a lady wave her 
handkerchief ; I saw the royal stan- 
dard of the Red Rose. Queen Mar- 
garet has arrived,—I believe King 
Henry and the Prince are with her,— 
running away from York—but yet 
they make a goodly show. Off 
hurries my Lord, your precious Mar- 
lowe ; I doubt, sweet Meg, the old 
love may be stronger than the new. 
Ah, I have touched you? Come, ’tis 
better to be first with the little than 
last with the great. And now, Sir 
Thomas, you have known us both 
long. There, let me lift you on your 
pillows. Gently, I shall not hurt 
you, old man, if you obey me. Stand 
here, Mistress Meg. No book, but 
he knows his part, or a little sharp 
argument shall remind him. Rings, 
—you have one there,—here is mine. 
Now marry us, Vicar, and quickly.” 

Meg stood immovable, only lifting 
her hand to her head. Was she in 
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her senses? How much more could 
she bear? Why,—a voice dinned in 
her brain,—why keep your self and 
life for this strange man, content to 
lose you, forgetting that you need his 
guardianship, and at this supreme 
moment following other duties—per- 
haps willingly—what were the last 
words, or almost the last, that Harry’s 
step-mother had said in Meg’s hear- 
ing? That the Queen loved him, 
that he had loved her, till Meg’s fair 
face distracted him and made him 
false to her! And now, what said 
Antonio? the old love stronger than 
the new. 

All the room, Antonio’s beautiful 
evil face, his eyes that burned into 
hers, his half-sheathed dagger, swam 
red before her sight. “ False!” she 
said under her breath ; then with a 
sudden and great effort she made a 
step towards the door. “The King 
and Queen have come to Ruddiford,” 
she said aloud. ‘The castle is mine ; 
I must receive their Highnesses. I 
must go; where are my people?” 

She was trembling, and tottered 
slightly as she walked. Antonio 
stepped in her way, and suddenly 
seized her in his arms, crying, “ No, 
my adored! First be my wife, and 
then together to the Queen, if you 
will,—my prize, my love, my lady !” 

For a moment the girl’s senses were 
almost gone. He held her close and 
kissed her passionately; then she 
struggled violently to be free. 

“Child of the devil! Satan him- 
self! Let her go, or God’s curse 
be upon you !” the sick man shrieked, 
starting up in his bed. 

Such supernatural strength seemed 
suddenly to be given him, that in 
another moment Antonio would have 
been seized and dragged backwards 
by the bony hands already clutching 
at his cloak, had not stronger help 
been clanking with armed tread on 
the stairs. 


Jasper Tilney burst open the door 
and strode into the room with his 
sword drawn, followed by several of 
his Fellowship. 

He did not speak a word or ask a 
question, but caught Antonio by the 
throat and forced him to his knees, 
Margaret, suddenly released, fled back 
to the old priest and leaned trembling, 
white with rage and horror, against 
the head of his bed, while he fell 
back and panted on his pillows, the 
flame of life in his face dying down 
into an ashy greyness. For a moment 
his hard breathing was the only sound 
in the room. 

*““T warned thee, 
Jasper’s deep voice. 

“Nay, let me up, let me up,” An- 
tonio cried, crimson and choking. 
“Your hand,—you are killing me! 
Remember the oath,—your honour,— 
the straws—ah !” 

“Honour! This knave talks of 
honour,” Jasper said, looking first 
towards the priest and Margaret, then 
turning towards his companions. 
“We drew lots; the longest straw 
was to give the prize, the Ruddiford 
estates and Mistress Roden’s hand in 
marriage. "Iwas against my will 
and judgment, for the Devil likes his 
own way in these things. But my 
Lord Marlowe found ‘twas the only 
way to gain the castle,—some secret 
entrance this rascal knew. And he 
made sure all would be well ; the lot 
would fall to himself, or even to me, 
and then we two men could fight out 
the matter. I said that if this 
Antonio pulled the longest straw, I 
would kill him. I meant it, — but 
now I mean it a dozen times more, 
for the villain marked the straw. He 
was sure of winning—ah, wast thou 
not, Master Tonio? and so thou didst 
win. But the poor old dame who 
helped thee, when she found out the 
truth, she and I being locked in by 
thine own craft together, repented 
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and confessed thy sins and her own. 
And I am not bound, like a priest, 
to hold my tongue upon them. So 
prepare to die, friend Tonio. I will 
give thee five minutes to confess thy 
bad life to the Vicar in his bed 
yonder. Mistress Roden, at your 
service; my men will attend you 
downstairs. Mark you, the second 
straw was mine.” 

Margaret collected her failing 
senses, drew herself erect, met Jasper’s 
gaze, as his voice dropped on the 
last words, with eyes as proud and 
fearless as his own. “Silence, sir,” 
she said. “TI will hear no more of 
your insulting bargain. I am mistress 
here, remember. Your friends can 
escort me to meet the Queen”; she 
bowed her head towards the fierce 
Fellowship crowding about the door. 
“As to this miserable boy,” — she 
looked at Antonio, struggling under 
Jasper’s hand—“ do not kill him ; but 
send him away, for I will have him 
in my house no more.” 

For the moment her quietness had 
a strange effect ; the men looked at 
each other. Antonio seemed suddenly 
to lose his fighting spirit, and tried 
to crawl to her feet. Behind the 
group at the door Dame Kate crept 
in, sobbing, and Jasper pointed at 
her as she came. “Ah, dame, ’tis 
not wise to help a traitor.” 

“He deceived me, traitor to me as 
to you!” the old nurse burst out 
angrily, and made her way round by 
th® bed to her mistress who looked 
at her with unseeing eyes and said 
very low: “Come with me, nurse. 
I must dress to receive the Queen.” 

The two women passed through 
into an inner room. Jasper’s com- 
panions began to mutter among them- 
selves, and he, still holding Antonio, 
glanced from him to the half-lifeless 
figure in the bed. 

“To thy prayers, Tonio,” he said, 
and dragged him to the priest’s feet. 

No. 541.—vo.u. xc1. 


*€ Quick, or the old man will not live 
to hear thee.” 

For a moment the Italian pre- 
tended to yield to his fate. He 
hung slackly upon the hand that 
grasped his collar ; he did not resist ; 
it was a passive body that Jasper 
dragged along the floor. He even 
groaned something of pardon and 
mercy, to which Jasper replied: “ Ask 
mercy of God; you will not have it 
from men. I am not a pitiful girl, 
to be touched by your pretty face— 
—dog !” 

Antonio leaped to his feet, and 
with wild-cat swiftness drove his 
dagger at Jasper’s throat. He just 
missed his aim, but struck him on 
the jaw, cutting his cheek so that 
the blood streamed from it. Jasper 
cried out sharply with rage and pain. 
Antonio, free for the instant, hardly 
knowing whether he had wounded his 
enemy mortally or not, made a dash 
for the door. Three of the men 
standing there caught him and held 
him fast. 

“ Ah! would you, my lad? Nay, 
don’t struggle. Not much odds for 
the like of you, to die with shrift or 
without it,” said one of them. 

Jasper snatched a napkin from the 
old priest’s pillow, and held it to his 
bleeding face. ‘‘ Here’s a pretty mess 
for my lady's chamber,” he said 
grimly. “Downstairs with him; 
make an end of the young devil, 
as quick and quiet as may be. I 
follow you. Leonard, Ralph, John, 
Giles, Lance, stay you here, friends. 
Attend Mistress Roden to meet their 
Highnesses. My duty to her,—say a 
cat has scratched me, and I go to 
hang it on a tree, or drown it with 
a stone round its neck. A plague 
on this cut! one of you fellows must 
bind it up for me. Here, see to the 
Vicar. Tell Mistress Roden she will 
hear more of me. My Lord and I 
will settle that matter between us.” 
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He strode out of the room. The 
young fellows he left there nudged 
each other and laughed at this strange 
turn of affairs. 

They had always known there was 
something weak at the root of Jasper, 
though his position, fortune, and 
desperate daring had made him their 
leader. It was not the first time he 
had thrown away his own advantage, 
and they, as it were, had taken it up 
and carried it after him. 

“ Why, he drew the second straw,” 
they whispered to each other, “ and 
as the villain Tonio cheated, the prize 
is rightly his. What is he doing? 
Leaving her free to join that lover 
of hers, whom he shut up for weeks 
to keep him out of her way? Leonard, 
what think you?” 

Leonard, the older man, Jasper’s 
grim and envious lieutenant, stepped 
back and joined the group. He had 
busied himself for a few minutes, with 
hands which could be tender, in set- 
tling the Vicar’s pillows and giving 
him a few drops of cordial. The old 
man lay with closed eyes, breathing 
more evenly, but now almost uncon- 
scious of what went on around him. 

The five men had no fear of his 
hearing them, as they talked matters 
over in low tones among themselves. 
Ralph, John, Giles, and Lance, all 
strong fellows of fair birth and a 
certain education, had no doubt or 
varying opinion as to what ought to 
be done in Jasper Tilney’s interest. 
Leonard agreed with them. He saw 
the difficulties better; he also knew 
how to surmount them. He thought 
of several improvements on their first 
rough plan. The five were still in 
deep conference when the inner door 
opened again, and Mistress Roden 
came back, followed by Dame Kate 
in red-eyed penitence. 

All eyes were fixed on Margaret. 
The men who had been speaking 
remained with parted lips ; those who 


had laughed over their plotting be- 
came suddenly grave. For the first 
time in their lives, perhaps, they saw 
a beautiful girl beautifully dressed, 
the lady of a castle prepared to receive 
Royalty. 

Margaret’s hair in its rich colour 
and quantity, wildly streaming before, 
was now gathered into a gold net ; 
round her lovely throat she wore the 
pearls her grandfather had given her 
on Christmas Day. Her gown was 
of white satin and white fur, laced 
with silver; her long and heavy 
girdle was of silver, set with diamonds 
and pearls. Holding herself very 
erect, she looked like a young princess 
about to receive her lieges. The 
party of adventurers, who had never 
seen anything so stately, so exquisite, 
so cold and strange, stared at her in 
silence. Lancelot, the youngest and 
the gentlest, caught his breath. 
Leonard’s stern mouth relaxed, and 
he rubbed his hands together. 

Margaret walked up to the bed 
and leaned over Sir Thomas, laying 
her hand softly on his forehead. He 
smiled faintly and his eyelids trem- 
bled. ‘“ Dear Sir Vicar,” she said, 
“T have not a black garment in the 
world, or I would not deck myself so, 
when I should be mourning for my 
grandfather. Yet he would have told 
me,—you know it—to wear my best 
for the King and Queen. I am going 
now to wait upon them ; these gentle- 
men from King’s Hall will follow me, 
and Dame Kate will stay here with 
you. I will come back soon, and 
Lord Marlowe with me; we will ask 
for your blessing, Sir Thomas, on our 
betrothal. Live, live till then !” 

Standing again upright, she turned 
to Leonard, and as she moved, her 
white gown trailed in the blood on 
the floor, where it had dropped heavily 
from Jasper’s wound. She did not 
notice it ; almost it seemed as if she 
had forgotten all that had happened 
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before, the very existence of Antonio, 
the story of the three straws. She 
showed no surprise that Jasper and 
Antonio and several of the men were 
gone. For a moment, as she looked 
silently at Leonard, standing square 
and martial before her, so stony a 
look came into her lovely wild eyes, so 
colourless was her face, that he half 
expected her to fall senseless at his 
feet. 

He spoke, with a rough laugh of 
admiration. Master Leonard had not 
even the manners, such as they were, 
of his birth and time. “By the Lord, 
fair lady, you might be dressed for a 
wedding !” he said. 

“My own wedding, perhaps,” she 
answered him quietly. ‘“ Lord Mar- 
lowe is in the castle, and the Queen, 
my godmother,—what could be more 
fitting ?” 

“ Ay, mistress, we saw him, your 
fine Lord, a few minutes since. I’m 
bound to say he looked a happier man 
than when we had him caged in our 
garret and fed him with what we 
could spare. A very handsome lady, 
too, is the Queen. There he knelt 
beside her, like the best courtier of 
them all and something more, holding 
her gracious hand to his mouth like 
a starved man who wanted to eat it, 
and she in no hurry to draw it away. 
There sat King Harry, save his poor 
half-fledged Grace! Had I been him, 
I would soon have stopped their cooing 
and courting.” 

Leonard hardly knew if she heard 
him, as he grumbled on. His com- 
panions chuckled, except Lance, who 
frowned, his young heart suddenly 
touched by the tragic, helpless beauty 
of Margaret. It seemed that if she 
heard, she did not choose to under- 
stand ; not an eyelash moved, not a 
tinge of colour came, as the words 
fell on her ears. “Let us go,” she 
said, and stepped towards the door. 

The men followed her closely ; one 


or two of them muttered to each other 
that the pearls were worth more than 
the maiden who wore them. Leonard 
turned back as soon as she had passed 
the door, and with a twist of his hand 
pulled the embroidered silk coverlet 
off the sick man’s bed. 

“T have more use for this than you, 
father,” he said, and shut the door 
after him without noticing Dame 
Kate’s cry. 

Margaret walked on down the 
stairs, looking straight before her, 
noticing nothing. She passed the 
door of a lower room, where two or 
three of her maidens, having run 
back to their duty, were waiting 
huddled with terrified faces. Some 
horror was happening, they scarcely 
knew what; they had seen Jasper 
Tilney, wounded, and men dragging 
one they thought to be Antonio. 
They would have clung to their 
mistress’s skirts, had not something 
in her face, and the fierce looks of 
the men, kept them back. Leonard, 
indeed, with the great roll under his 
arm, pushed them all with one hand 
into the room, and clanged the door 
upon them and their idle embroidery 
frames. 

At the foot of the stairs, in a dark 
place by the door that opened into 
the small court, there was a slight 
scuffle, a smothered scream. Two of 
the men slipped out and ran in quest 
of horses, to bring them to the place 
Leonard had appointed. He and the 
others turned the opposite way, carry- 
ing among them a figure swathed 
and muffled from head to feet in 
long folds of cream-coloured silk 
embroidered with red roses. 

“Listen, pretty mistress,” Leonard 
growled in his prisoner’s ear. “ Be 
still, and we do not hurt you. 
Scream or struggle, you are gagged 
and bound. What is that you say? 
‘Harry, Harry’? Nay, my lass, his 
Lordship is not thinking of you. Be 
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content; we'll find you a better 
bridegroom. You are his by lot, 
and King’s Hall will give you up 
to no Harry, so long as his Fellow- 
ship are there to stand by him.” 

The willows by the Ruddy saw 
strange sights that afternoon, when 
the mist, stealing again over the 
marshy meadows, had veiled the 
yellow wintry sun. 

The small river-door in the castle 
wall, by which Antonio had escaped 
when he went to call help from 
King’s Hall against Lady Marlowe, 
was cautiously opened again. Three 
men carried out a woman, who lay 
in their hands as if dead. Keeping 
as far as possible in the shadow of 
the buildings, they brought her across 
the sluice and the weir. They laid 
her down by the willows, in a place 
where a bank of earth hid her, 
gorgeously wrapped as she was, from 
the ramparts and any high windows 
of the castle. 

The rooks cawed and flapped among 
their new nests, high above in the 
tall trees, and flew, swaying and float- 
ing in the air, over the meadows and 
back again. The castle was full of 
the clamour of the Lancastrian troops, 
and from the town the loud joy-bells 
kept ringing, while in the hall Queen 
Margaret looked down smiling into 
her servant’s eyes and said: “ But 
where is Sir William Roden’s sweet 
grand-daughter? Where is the young 
Margaret we held at the font? Nay, 
my Lord, we heard rumours—” 

The willows by the Ruddy saw 
more men creeping up through the 
mist from the bridge, leading horses 
with them, and then Jasper Tilney’s 
Fellowship mounted, and the strong 
Leonard carried his fainting prisoner 
slung across his saddle, and so gal- 
loped away with her southward, to 
the house of him who had drawn the 
second straw. 

The willows by the Ruddy saw 


even more that day. Under their 
very branches, where they grew close 
to the water and hung over it, a dead 
man was washed by. His white face 
rose out of the muddy stream, as the 
grass on the bank caught his hair. 
The willows and the water knew him 
well. It was not twenty-four hours 
since he had dashed into the stream 
at this very place to save an old 
woman from drowning,—for his own 
ends, like everything else he did in 
his short life. The river had not 
drowned him, though the cold water 
now had his young body, strong and 
beautiful, born under the Italian sun, 
to play with as it would. His life- 
blood had ebbed from many wounds 
with which the Fellowship carried out 
their leader’s threatening. 

The boy might have died triumph- 
antly, for there was a smile on his 
pale lips. He might have died with 
two thoughts in his unshriven soul, — 
that the old master, whose life he 
vainly begged from a worse creature 
than himself, had loved and trusted 
him to the end,—and that, fairly or 
foully, he had snatched one moment’s 
wild joy in the hour of defeat and 
death,—he had kissed his lady. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MarGaret Ropen came back slowly 
to the consciousness of life in a 
gloomy, ill-lighted room, its long lat- 
ticed window open to the darkness of 
the night. A fire was smouldering 
on the hearth under the yawning 
chimney ; a faint rush-light glim- 
mered on the table. She found her- 
self propped up in a tall chair; there 
was little other furniture, except an 
enormous bed with long dark curtains 
that swayed in the wind. An ugly 
old woman, with the face of a witch, 
was standing by, trying to feed her 
from a silver bowl with a large spoon. 

“There, my pretty, open your 
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eyes, — that’s well,” she grunted. 
“Swallow some of this good stuff, 
twill warm the cockles of your 
heart,—there.” 

But Meg lifted herself in the chair, 
staring wildly round, and waved the 
spoon away. “Where am I?” she 
said ; and added under her breath,— 
“Harry, Harry!” 

“Nay, we've no Harrys here,” the 
hag chuckled, grinning; “ but one 
young man’s as good as another. If 
you can call for one, you can speak 
to another; and so I'll e’en do the 
master’s bidding, and fetch him here.” 

She set down her bowl, and 
waddled out of the room. 

Meg pressed both hands to her 
brow, and tried to think, to under- 
stand. She did not, honestly, know 
where she was. She could only re- 
member leaving Sir Thomas, the old, 
faithful friend, his dying eyes follow- 
ing her as she swept to the door— 
how, why, where was she going? Ah, 
to meet the King and Queen. Yes, 
she still wore the beautiful gown of 
white and silver ; the pearls were still 
upon her neck. She knew all now, 
and remembered that Harry Marlowe, 
in the presence of the Queen, the 
other Margaret of his adoration, had 
forgotten her, had left her undefended, 
to the mercy of the men who had 
joined him in that odious bargain of 
the three straws. 

A sudden flame burned in Meg’s 
heart, and she knew that she could 
never forgive Harry for this that he 
had done. If he felt himself bound 
to consent to such a means of gaining 
the castle and releasing her, he should 
not have left her to bear the conse- 
quences ; he should not have allowed 
his love, the lady of Ruddiford, to 
be claimed successively by a cheat 
and a ruffian. Crazy! That was his 
only possible excuse. Such devotion to 
the Queen was madness ; it could not 
exist side by side with a real, good love 


for another woman. The warnings of 
all the old friends came back to her. 
Gazing into the dark recesses of this 
strange room, where the night-breeze 
howled and the rats clattered behind 
the wainscot, Meg told herself that 
all was over, that Harry was dead 
to her, and she to him. 

She now realised that she had been 
carried away from home, and as her 
senses returned she knew where she 
was. 

A sound at the door made her turn 
her eyes that way: she tried to rise 
from her chair, but her head swam, 
and she fell back, closing her eyes 
for an instant. When she opened 
them again, Jasper Tilney was stand- 
ing before her. 

Never finished or gentle in appear- 
ance, the master of King’s Hall now 
looked fierce and terrible enough. His 
face was wrapped in bandages; his 
wild blue eyes glared upon Meg de- 
fiantly ; but his words and actions 
were milder than his looks. “ By all 
that’s holy, you look but ill!” he 
said. ‘Has the old dame waited on 
you as she should? If not, I'll have 
her ducked in the river”; and stoop- 
ing, he pushed a footstool to Meg’s 
feet. 

She looked down at him in the 
dim light, and strangely, suddenly, 
something in him made her think of 
Alice, her friend; it made her also 
remember that this wild being had 
had a good father and mother, her 
grandfather’s neighbours and friends. 
Bad as his life had been, unworthy 
of his ancestors, Jasper Tilney could 
never quite descend to the level of 
the men who followed and sometimes 
led him. 

Meg pointed at the smoking silver 
bowl on the table, and her lips 
trembled with something like a smile. 

“Spare the old dame,” she said ; 
“she has done her best.” 

“ But you have not. drunk the 
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stuff,—the posset, the broth, what- 
ever it be,” he said gruffly. 

“T thank you; I cannot swallow 
it,” she answered. 

“ Ay, nothing at King’s Hall is 
good enough for you.” 

“Tt is not that,” she said, and 
stopped ; then she went on, with 
grave eyes fixed on him, “ You are 
hurt, I see.” 

His face deepened in colour, so far 
as it could be seen. “’Tis nothing,” 
he said. “Did not they tell you? 
I left you a message; a cat clawed 
me, that was all.” He tried to laugh 
and made a grimace. “I was a hand- 
some fellow,” he said, “though you 
may not believe it, for you never 
looked on me kindly before.” 

“The wound will heal, but it is 
very ill bandaged,” Margaret said. 
“Let them bring me hot water and 
a cloth ; I will do it better for you.” 

He looked at her hard. “ For whose 
sake, Mistress Margaret!” 

“For your sister Alice’s sake,” she 
answered him. 

Jasper tossed his proud head slightly. 
“Better than nothing! Nay, it is 
very well, the cut is not deep. You 
shall not soil your hands or your white 
gown.” 

“Tt is soiled already. 
blood upon it—look ! 
not hurt,” she said. 

“Mine, I wager,” Jasper muttered. 
“ For twas not in your presence that— 
by heaven,” he said aloud, “ they told 
me you were dressed in a wedding 
gown, and they spoke the truth, I 
see!” 

Meg looked at him calmly. The 
strange situation did not disturb her 
young stateliness. She sat upright, 
with her hands folded; the pearls 
gleamed softly on her neck. The 
Fellowship had been in two minds 
about robbing her of them, but 
Leonard had discouraged this idea. 
“Jasper shall give us their value 
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raany times over,” he said, ‘when he 
is master of Ruddiford. Do not take 
them now, or he will be angry.” 

“ A wedding gown? No wedding 
gown for me,” Meg answered Jasper, 
and even laughed a little, not merrily. 

“What?” he said. “ You will not 
marry him who drew the second straw, 
not now that you are in his house, in 
his power, carried off by his Fellow- 
ship?” 

“ And by his orders?” 

“No,” said Jasper ; “no, fair lady, 
tis true, not by his orders. But my 
fellows are very faithful ; no man has 
better. They judged for themselves. 
They knew that long ago I asked Sir 
William Roden for his grand-daughter. 
He refused me bluntly enough then. 
Will you refuse me now?” 

Meg was silent, so long, with eyes 
now bent on the ground, that Jasper 
stared at her in astonishment. At 
last she looked up. “ You ask very 
strangely,” she said. “As for the 
straws, let me hear no more of them. 
I am a straw myself, it seems, and 
made of no more account among you 
all. You have me here in your power, 
as you say; with some, that would be 
a better argument, but not with me, 
for I fear neither you nor any man. 
Why do you wish to marry me, Jasper 
Tilney? Do you pretend to love me, 
by chance? Alice used to say—” 

Again he tried to laugh, and winced 
with the pain. 

“T cannot say soft things to please 
you, Mistress Meg,” he said. “TI leave 
that to lords and fine gentlemen. 
Love you? Well, you are beautiful, 
you are noble-hearted, but,—believe 
me if you will—I have never loved 
@ woman as you mean. But any man 
must be proud of such a wife as you ; 
and truly I love your acres of meadow 
and forest, and your snug little town, 
and your high castle with its banner 
waving, so proud, like a queen of the 
country-side. All that is what I have 
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coveted, and all that you can give me, 
—your pretty self into the bargain.” 
He laughed again. 

She laughed too, lightly and care- 
lessly, with a sudden change of manner ; 
no one had ever known such a Meg as 
this. “It was for love of my castle 
and lands, then, that you took Lord 
Marlowe and kept him here for weeks, 
—in this very room, was it?” she 
turned her head from side to side, 
while Jasper stared at her in wonder. 
Had she ever loved the man, that she 
could speak of him so heartlessly ? 
Who would put his trust in a woman ? 
And Harry Marlowe could have freed 
himself at any moment by the promise 
to see her no more! And the wretched 
Antonio had risked his life, sacrificed 
it, for the sake of her beauty! A 
touch of scorn crept into Jasper’s 
thoughts of the beautiful girl who sat 
there. He was too simple to under- 
stand her madness of proud anger 
against the man whom she now 
thought she hated just as passionately 
as she had loved him. She had been 
fooled and scorned, she believed ; the 
Roden blood was not of a kind to bear 
these things patiently. “ This room— 
no,” Jasper said, after a moment’s 
silence. “This is the guest-chamber, 
the best room in my house. My Lord 
lived under the roof. I will show you, 
when you please.” 

“T do not care to see,” she answered 
coldly. 

“Very well. Decide your own 
fate, mistress, and instantly. We do 
not waste words here. If you will 
give me your hand in marriage, I will 
clear King’s Hall of the rabble that 
make a warren of it now. They shall 
be sent packing, men and women, I 
promise you. I know what a gentle- 
man’s house should be, and I will not 
disgrace you. Neither will I marry 
you without your free consent. If I 
have not that, you shall stay here till 
dawn, if you will, and sleep as sound 


and safe as in your own tower at 
Ruddiford. Then the men who 
brought you here, muffled and a 
prisoner, shall attend you home in 
the morning with all respect, mounted 
on the quietest horse in my stables.” 

“ Ruddiford, — return to Ruddi- 
ford,” the girl murmured, almost 
unconsciously, 

“ Ay,” he said. ‘“ You have noth- 
ing to fear. The Italian viper is 
dead, who by a rascally trick thought 
he had won you.” 

“ Antonio dead?” the girl started 
and shivered. 

“ Dead,—do you mourn for him?” 
Jasper said roughly. 

To that she made him no answer. 
Her lovely eyes, full of some strange 
passion and despair, rested upon him 
an instant, then once more wandered 
vaguely round the room. She mut- 
tered something very low, of which he 
caught only the two last words, “the 
Queen.” He stood waiting, with a 
patience that would have seemed mar- 
vellous to those who knew him. He 
was a manly and fine figure, in spite 
of his bandaged head ; his eyes were 
honest and clear; his red hair curled 
close, where it could be seen. 

Margaret looked at him again. 
Her mouth and eyes were very sad, 
but she spoke with clear decision. 
“My grandfather refused me to you,” 
she said ; “ but he did not know that 
I should be left alone, without friend 
or lover. Those to whose care he 
trusted me, see how they failed us,— 
worse than failed, oh my God !—and 
what a winter of horror and pain! 
You are a man, Jasper Tilney; I 
believe you will not be false or cruel. 
Love !—it is a pretence, or a horror. 
If you care not for me, you care for 
my eld Ruddiford, and you will be a 
good master to my people. And it is 
not giving the castle to the White 
Rose, for you will hold it for King 
Henry, for my grandfather’s sake, in 
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spite,—in spite of—” she broke off, 
for her voice failed and her eyes 
dimmed and fell. 

He still waited, grim and soldier- 
like, on her words. 

With the dignity of a young queen, 
and with a grace all her own, she rose 
and made a step towards him, holding 
out her hand. “I will marry you,” 
she said. “ Ruddiford shall be yours, 
Jasper.” 

He stared, as if he had not heard 
aright ; then he went down on his 
knee, took her hand gently and kissed 
it, as well as his clumsy bandage 
would let him. Rising to his feet, 
he looked down upon her from his 
great height with a wondering kind- 
ness. “I thank you, Margaret. I 
will be true to you,—and to the Red 
Rose,” he said. 

The Fellowship listened with 
lengthened faces, when they heard 
the consequence of their latest essay 
in kidnapping,—that King’s Hall was 
to be a haunt for them no longer, 
But Jasper did not mince matters. 
To the argument that he and his lady 
wife would surely live at Ruddiford, 
and that he would have plenty of 
use, in these stirring times, for a bold 
company of devoted friends keeping 
house for him at King’s Hall, he 
answered that his mind was made up ; 
he would live as a decent lord of the 
manor should, and would lead a wild 
Fellowship no longer. He promised 
them large sums of money, and help 
and friendship in the future, especially 
if they would keep the laws. But 
King’s Hall must be cleared of them 
and all the disreputable following they 
had gathered together since he turned 
it from a peaceful country-house into a 
haunt of adventurers. He had promised 
Mistress Roden that the old house 
should be once more worthy of his 
parents, who would have turned in 
their graves could they have seen the 
use their wild son had made of it. 


They laughed, they growled, they 
called him ungrateful, when he came 
down into the hall that night and 
broke his tidings ; but he was master 
among them, and they dared not 
grumble too desperately in his pre- 
sence. To all minds was present the 
example, so much talked of in their 
fathers’ and grandfathers’ days, of 
wild Prince Hal and the change in 
his life when he became King of 
England. These two men of strenuous 
natures may have had something in 
common. And there were those 
among the Fellowship, after all,— 
young Lancelot and others — who 
were a little tired of their daily life 
of violence and rapine. They were 
influenced, though they would not 
confess it, by Jasper’s advice. “If 
you want fighting, go and fight for 
the Red Rose. The King and Queen 
want every strong arm we have, and 
will want more, I reckon, as the 
months fly. England has a stormy 
time before her. If you are weary of 
it all, go home and hunt over your 
fathers’ lands and drive their bondmen 
to the plough.” 

That was a strange night of noise 
and clamour at King’s Hall. Only 
one person slept, and that was Mar- 
garet Roden. She laid herself down 
on the great bed, knowing herself as 
safe, under her wild bridegroom’s roof, 
as in her own tower at Ruddiford, 
safer indeed than in these last weeks 
of treason and conflict. She slept 
profoundly, and was not awakened by 
the howling of the wind and the dogs, 
the tramping up and down of armed 
men, the excited chatter of the 
women, who, in obedience to their 
master’s most unusual order, were 
sweeping and cleaning the hall and 
the great staircase; the roaring of 
fires, the shouting of the cooks who 
were beginning to prepare the wed- 
ding feast of which the Fellowship 
would not be baulked, being bent on 
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a glorious end to their jolly life at 
King’s Hall. 

Meg slept through all these sounds 
and others which concerned her even 
more nearly. She was waked before 
dawn by the old hag who had waited 
on her the previous night, and was told 
that the priest was ready to hear her 
confession, that Jasper had already 
confessed and been shriven. 

Meg made no difficulty. Old Dr. 
Curley himself, who had been carried 
back from Ruddiford by Leonard’s 
thoughtful orders, was far more dis- 
turbed than she. His pink face was 
almost livid and his hands were 
trembling. Helpless as he knew him- 
self to save her, he adjured her to 
speak the truth; was this marriage 
forced upon her against her will ? 

“No, father,” she answered. “It 
is by my own free-will and consent” ; 
and she smiled upon him, so that, 
when his duty was done, the old 
man went away muttering to himself, 
while tears ran down his face. ‘To 
see so lovely a maid broken-hearted ! 
For some tale lies beneath this. Our 
Jasper is not entirely a child of the 
Devil,—none knows it better than I! 
—but he is not the mate for Mistress 
Roden, and old Sir William knew it 
well. Ah, King’s Hall and I would 
have had little to say one to another, 
had I known the work that lay before 
the Vicar of King’s Hall. Lent, too! 
Marrying and feasting in Lent! But 
God knows I dare not refuse. Ay, 
He knows all.” 

The first light of the spring dawn 
was beginning to shine in the east, 
when he stood before his altar, pre- 
pared to celebrate the second strange 
and sudden marriage King’s Hall had 
lately seen. 

The candles flared in the wind 
which rushed in at many a crack 
and crevice, and the scene was ghostly 
and wild enough. All the crowd of 
faces were there again, some hidden 


in the shadow of the great pillars, 
some, nearer the windows, lit up by 
the glimmer of dawn that struggled, 
faint and white, with the few yellow 
and flickering lights within. 

Out in the wide space before the 
altar, with the vaults under their 
feet where the old Tilneys lay, the 
two stood alone. Meg was very erect 
and perfectly still; her satin folds 
gleamed in the crossing lights, and 
her jewels flashed softly, drawing 
many greedy eyes from the congrega- 
tion. She was perfectly pale; even 
her eyes had no life in them, as she 
kept them fixed on the brightening 
glory of the east window. 

Jasper Tilney towered on her right 
hand. His head was still bandaged, 
but the barber of the house had cut 
his matted hair and washed his face. 
He was dressed in a fine suit of blue 
velvet and fur, and, but for Antonio’s 
dagger, would have been as handsome 
@ groom as any bride could have 
desired. The eyes that held and 
devoured Margaret were depths of 
blue fire; if she had met them, she 
might have read there something more 
than love of her castle and lands; 
but she looked steadily away from 
him. 

As Dr. Curley opened his mouth 
to begin, a trumpet-blast rang and 
thrilled through the church. He 
stopped, breathless, and every man 
looked at his neighbour. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


It was explained to Queen Mar- 
garet that the young mistress of Rud- 
diford Castle did not meet her and 
King Henry in courtyard or hall, 
because she was waiting on the death- 
bed of Sir Thomas Pye, her grand- 
father’s faithful old friend and execu- 
tor, himself truly a martyr for the 
cause of Lancaster. 

Henry Marlowe, representing the 
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owner of the place, ignorant indeed 
of all that his love was suffering from 
his absence, found it impossible at 
first to leave the presence of their 
Majesties. When the King, weary 
and frail, had gone to rest after his 
journey, the Queen retired from the 
hall to Sir William’s room above, and 
summoned Harry, attending on her, 
to give an account of his own adven- 
tures and of the changes and chances 
that had happened to Ruddiford since 
he first arrived there a couple of 
months before. Queen Margaret her- 
self had seen vicissitudes during that 
time. She had had her triumph at 
Wakefield, her march southward, full 
of hope and courage, her fresh victory 
at St. Albans, with the rescue of the 
King. Then,—through the fault of 
her wild northern followers more than 
her own—she had been turned back 
from the gates of London, and was 
now retreating to the friendly north 
again, with a spirit as high as ever, 
a beauty more wonderful, so brightly 
and resolutely did the flame of life 
burn behind delicate features wasted 
with hardship and sorrow. The soft- 
ness of early youth and the gaiety 
which had won so many hearts were 
gone for ever, and it was a stern face 
in repose, but for a friend and trusty 
follower there was still the smile and 
the gracious sympathy that enchanted 
men. Margaret always forgot her 
own many troubles and few joys in 
those of her friends. 

She sat in Sir William’s great chair, 
leaning her cheek on her thin hand, 
her eyes dark, soft, and intent, her 
mouth set quietly, as the evening 
light from the great window filled 
the room, and Harry kneeling beside 
her in the scene of two of the chief 
events of his story, told her all, from 
his first sight of Margaret Roden and 
disobedience to his step-mother’s mis- 
sion, to the adventure of drawing lots 
that very day,—told her, with a flush 


on his face, of his step-mother’s false- 
ness, of the Yorkist banner flying on 
the keep, of the tragic death of 
Isabel. Whatever Margaret of Anjou 
might have felt, only the faintest 
smile showed rejoicing at the fate 
of her enemy. And those who 
chose to tell scandalous stories, either 
in malice or ignorance, as to herself 
and the favourite courtier who knelt 
now, pale and haggard, beside her 
chair, saying that not loyalty alone, 
but some closer and less honourable 
tie linked him to her fortunes, might 
have been ashamed if they had heard 
the talk of the two that day. 

“Then, my Lord,” she said, watch- 
ing him closely, “you fear that in 
regaining this castle for the King you 
have in strict justice renounced your 
right to marry Sir William’s heiress?” 

Harry hesitated a moment. “ Mad- 
am,” he said, “ let justice be what it 
may, I cannot resign her to that low- 
born knave. I thought the lots were 
safe; I prayed to God that they 
might be; ‘twas like the ordeal of 
fire or water or red-hot iron. It 
seemed to me that God would show 
His will in such a matter, but that 
cannot be,” as Margaret smiled and 
moved her head. “ Nay, I have but 
one thing todo. I told the youth I 
would fight him, would stain my 
sword with his rascal blood,—better 
that than—” 

“He may have cheated you in the 
drawing of the lots.” 

“Tmpossible! I saw the whole 
matter. So also did Tilney, my 
enemy and rival, but an honourable 
man.” 

“This matter must be in my 
hands,” the Queen said. “I will take 
the maid into my care and wardship. 
Her grandfather is dead ; your step- 
mother, to whom the foolish old man 
trusted her future, is dead ; God rest 
their souls, loyal and disloyal, in His 
mercy! Come, I am Queen of Eng- 
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land yet. I held your Margaret at 
the font ; she must be mine, her castle 
and lands mine, to give to whom I 
will. Do not concern yourself about 
this Italian ; I will send him abroad. 
I need a messenger to carry letters to 
Naples ; he shall go. I will see you 
married, and you shall hold Ruddiford 
till I have gathered my fresh army 
and return from the north again. 
Cheer those gloomy looks, my Lord! 
Master Tilney’s prison has entered 
into your soul. I tell you, these 
successes of Edward of March are 
but like a summer storm. The Mid- 
lands, the north, the backbone of 
England, we hold them still; in the 
south and east, too, we have many 
a stronghold, Your brother, Dick 
Marlowe, holds your house of Swan- 
lea. He brought his wife to me,— 
though her brother be lawless and 
your rival, Tilney of King’s Hall is a 
loyal old name—but I sent them back 
to keep their corner of Buckingham- 
shire. You hear me, my Lord? All 
will yet be well.” 

As the Queen spoke, her dark eyes 
softened and shone with the inspiring 
light that had sent many a man to 
death for her sake. Stooping forward, 
smiling, she touched the hair that fell 
over Harry’s brow with the points of 
her long fingers. The touch was like 
a friendly benediction. “ Rise up, Sir 
Knight,” she said, almost playfully, 
“and lead us to your lady. We are 
curious to see the maiden who made 
such a conquest. We will visit the 
good old man whose bedside she 
cannot leave. He will pass the more 
happily, with his Queen’s thanks and 
farewell.” 

“Madam, you are very gracious,” 
Harry Marlowe said. 

A tear fell upon the Queen’s hand 
as he kissed it. Her eyes lingered on 
him for a moment with a kind smile, 
in which there was the faintest shade 
of wonder and pity Possibly the 


nickname of Mad Marlowe was not 
unknown to her. 

She wrapped herself in a dark 
cloak, and went with him alone 
through the twilight across the castle 
courts to Margaret Roden’s tower. 
In the court below all was very 
still; there were no guards to be 
seen. The door at the foot of the 
winding staircase stood open, and 
voices could be heard above; some 
argument was going on; there was a 
confused terror in the sounds, yet the 
voices were low, as if in the presence 
of something awful. 

The Queen and Harry paused upon 
the stairs. “What is this chatter- 
ing?” she said. 

He turned a white face towards 
her. “She is not there,” he muttered. 

Then, forgetting all ceremony, he 
leaped up the stairs to the half-open 
door of Margaret’s apartments. Look- 
ing in, he saw a group of girls 
huddled together at the foot of a 
bed, while old Dame Kate, sobbing 
bitterly, was drawing the sheet over 
the face of one who had that moment 
died. Harry Marlowe strode forward, 
and laid his hand in place of hers 
as she started back in a terror that 
turned instantly to relief and joy. 
The Queen wrapped up from recog- 
nition, followed him swiftly in and 
stood at his elbow. 

“ Ah, my Lord, and Mistress Meg ! 
Thanks be to God!” the old woman 
cried trembling. “But you are 
too late; his Reverence the good 
Vicar is gone. Alas, alas! I sent 
these foolish maids to find a priest 
in the town, and they pretend they 
could not find him. Heaven bless 
and comfort him! He has died 
without the sacraments, even as his 
worship Sir William did, but in peace, 
in peace, and praying to God with his 
last breath to bless and protect you, 
Meg, sweetheart. Lord, Lord! and 
you were away with the Queen! But 
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she is safe with you, my Lord; and 
if I be not mistaken, Master Tilney 
will provide that the wicked Tony 
trouble you no more.” 

Harry Marlowe had taken the 
sheet in his hand. He held it for a 
moment, while Margaret of Anjou 
leaned over the bed and made the 
sign of the cross on the peaceful 
brow. “It is the face of a saint,” 
she murmured. “God rest him! 
God comfort him! Paradise is for 
such as he. A martyr may safely 
die unhouselled.” 

With one hand she took the sheet 
from Harry, and lightly laid it over 
the face of the old man. With the 
other she threw back the hood that 
screened her face, and then turned 
with a sudden fierceness to Dame 
Kate, who stared and trembled. The 
words that were on Harry’s lips were 
spoken by the Queen. “ Where is 
your mistress?” 

“Madam, madam,” the old woman 
stammered hopelessly. “ Madam, she, 
—hath gone to meet their Highnesses 
the King and Queen. But who— 
who?” 

“What does this mean?” 

“ When,—with whom did she go?” 

The questions were asked simul- 
taneously by the Queen and Lord 
Marlowe. 

Dame Kate’s confused explanation 
was not re-assuring. Harry Marlowe 
stood with clenched hands, stunned 
for the minute by this new misfor- 
tune. The Queen’s questions, quick 
and haughty, terrified both the dame 
and the maidens, who now guessed 
who it was with whom they had 
to do. Dame Kate could only tell 
what she herself had seen and heard ; 
punishment descending on Antonio 
for some insult, she supposed, to 
her lady, the sudden sharp struggle 
between him and Jasper Tilney. “TI 
doubt he claimed her,—your Lordship 
knows,—he thought her his own—” 


“Leave that, nurse, leave that ; 
he will answer it to me,” Harry cried 
passionately. 

“Ah! and your Lordship scarce 
knows how much he hath to answer 
for. The prize was not honestly 
won.” 

“We said it, my Lord!” exclaimed 
the Queen. ‘“‘ Leave the wretched 
Italian, old dame, but go on, we 
command you. Where is your mis- 
tress now? Answer, or to the dun- 
geon with you!” 

Dame Kate dropped on her knees 
and cried for mercy. Her words 
tumbled over each other as she hur- 
ried out the story, how Mistress Meg 
had seemed mad, had called her to 
dress her in her most gorgeous array, 
had ordered Jasper Tilney’s men to 
escort her to the hall, that she might 
receive the Queen, had bidden the 
Vicar a loving farewell, telling him 
to live for her wedding,—“ with you, 
my Lord.” Dame Kate stopped sud- 
denly ; she dared not repeat Leonard’s 
words as to Lord Marlowe and the 
Queen. 

** Go on,—what more, what more ?” 
Harry Marlowe cried impatiently. 

Truly there was no more, except 
that Mistress Meg in her beautiful 
gown had swept through the door, 
the men following her—robbers as 
they were, one of them stole the 
coverlet (of Mistress Meg’s work) from 
the Vicar’s bed—and so she went, 
and Dame Kate saw her no more, 
but the maidens who were in the 
room below could bear witness that 
the men told them their lady was 
going to meet the Queen. 

“My Lord, there is some foul play 
here,” the Queen said. “Mark you, 
woman, your mistress never reached 
the hall. Miserable wretch, why did 
you let her ovt of your sight? What, 
a young and lovely girl, alone with 
men whom you say were robbers and 
ruffians ! Good God, dame, why did 
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you not keep your mistress safe 
locked within the room there? Well 
might she desire our presence and 
protection, — but yet — but yet —” 
She turned to Harry Marlowe. For- 
getting her and his courtier duties, 
he cried out: “The castle must 
be searched. Jasper Tilney, I must 
find him”—and he rushed from the 
room. 

“On my honour, this Tilney is a 
lad of spirit,” the Queen murmured, 
and smiled, though angrily. “Our 
good Marlowe finds himself scarce a 
match for such a rival. First to kid- 
nap the bridegroom, then the bride !— 
‘tis a lively game, savouring more of 
France than slow-blooded England.” 
As she turned to go, the frightened 
girls met a glance which made them 
cower before her. “ Follow your 
Queen,” she commanded them. 

The ignorant ringers went on clang- 
ing the joy-bells for the triumph 
of Lancaster, the presence of the 
King and Queen ; the royal standard 
drooped in heavy folds beside that of 
Roden on the keep. Neither the 
ringers, nor the strong men who had 
hoisted the banner, knew that Sir 
Thomas the Vicar lay dead, and that 
Mistress Margaret had disappeared 
into the mists that were gathering 
thick and white over the marshy 
fields. 

The consternation in town and 
castle was very great when these 
news became known. People told 
each other in the street, whispering 
fearfully, as if Ruddiford had reached 
its lowest depth of evil luck; and 
this, though the woman who had 
worked so many harms lay dead in 
the priest’s house. 

The brothers Timothy and Simon 
came back from their task of prepar- 
ing her for burial. They had not left 
it when some one, looking in at the 
door, told them open-mouthed that the 
King and Queen were come. Per- 
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sonally the two worthies had no special 
devotion to the King and Queen. 
They might have expressed their feel- 
ings in immortal words: “A plague 
o’ both your houses!” Why must 
the cruel civil war ravage a peaceful 
country town, such as Ruddiford had 
been for centuries? Timothy and 
Simon cared neither for King nor 
Queen, mad Lord nor treacherous 
Lady. They were faithful to their 
old master and chieftain, and there- 
fore to his side in the quarrel; but 
all their love and heart’s loyalty was 
for Mistress Meg. 

Weak and tired from their painful 
day’s work and from the hard im- 
prisonment which went before it, the 
brothers hurried back towards the 
castle. 

“Now, Simon, come you home,” 
said the little lawyer. “You need 
rest and refreshment; the colour is 
clean gone from those cheeks of 
yours. Come; I have the will in my 
pouch. Queen or no Queen, nothing 
can happen to Mistress Meg without 
us, the executors.” 

Simon only answered by quicken- 
ing his short steps, and passing the 
turn which led to their house. 
“Talk of cheeks, brother Timothy !” 
said he. “ You were always lean, 
but now you are as lantern-jawed as 
the Vicar, God bless him! Mistress 
Meg and Dame Kate are no bad 
doctors, but heaven knows what con- 
fusion there may be now, with all 
these strangers about. I go as fast 
as shanks will carry me, to tend the 
Vicar and see that all is well.” 

As they came near the gate there 
wasagreatclamour within. Suddenly 
Black Andrew, breaking through a 
quarrelling group of the Queen’s 
troopers, rushed past and stopped an 
instant to cry to them. 

“Q’ God’s name, masters, where 
have you been? The Devil is abroad 
with a vengeance, and has spirited 
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Mistress Meg away. You may well 
stare. She is gone,—gone,—no one 
knows whither. My Lord is mad 
indeed. We ride— ” 

** And the Vicar !” shrieked Simon, 
catching at his sleeve; but the man- 
at-arms tore himself away. “ They 
say he is dead, and lucky for him,” 
he shouted as he ran. 

The two worthies looked at each 
other for a moment, pale and stony, 
then raced together through the gate- 
way with the speed of young men. 
“ God forgive me if I am wrong, but 
I suspect Master Tonio hath a hand 
in this,” Simon muttered breathlessly. 

The hoofs of two horses clattered 
over the bridge, plunging out into 
the dark country veiled in mist, 
thundering over hedge and ditch and 
along the deep miry ways towards 
King’s Hall. The riders were Lord 
Marlowe and Black Andrew. Though 
no sure knowledge was to be had of 
Meg’s fate, all suspicion pointed to 
her having been carried off by Jasper 
Tilney and his men. If this was the 
case, it was certain enough that only 
superior force would rescue her. But 
Harry’s impatience would not wait 
for the preparing of a troop who 
should over-awe Jasper into giving up 
his prize. He must see for himself. 
Without a plan, and against the 
Queen’s advice, he took Black Andrew 
and they rode. 

It was deep dark night when they 
reached King’s Hall, for though 
Andrew knew the road well, the mist 
confused him so that he lost his way 
more than once. All the gates of 
the old place were fast locked and 
barred, but the inhabitants were 
neither quiet nor asleep. Dogs barked 
and bayed in the yard, there was a 
confused sound of voices, and the 
windows that could be seen above 
the high outer wall were lit up 
brightly. The silent gables rose a 
darker shadow against the dark and 


misty sky. The river fog wreathed 
the place about in shifting twirls and 
heavy masses, one moment impene- 
trable, the next, broken into waves 
by an almost imperceptible breath of 
wind. 

The horsemen dismounted and 
knocked upon the gates; there was 
no answer. The dogs barked more 
fiercely, but the human voices drew 
no nearer. The breeze that sighed 
lightly from the west brought an 
amazing savoury smell of all kinds of 
cookery ; the Fellowship fared well, 
it seemed, and their supper was to 
be a very late one. 

“Tf Mistress Meg be here, they 
will not starve her,” Black Andrew 
muttered as he sniffed the odour of 
divers meats. 

Was she there? Was she not 
there? Lord Marlowe, battering the 
gate with his sword-hilt, called aloud 
on Jasper Tilney ; there was no reply. 

At last, after riding round and 
round the place, church and church- 
yard, house and all its precincts, 
without the possibility of making 
their way in, they resolved that 
this quest of theirs was hopeless. 
At any rate, two men could do 
nothing ; and Andrew, now conscious 
of a better liking for my Lord, whose 
passion for Mistress Meg was s0 
evidently real, gruffly counselled rid- 
ing back to Ruddiford and returning 
with a strong force to break into 
King’s Hall. 

“Still, I doubt she be not here, 
my Lord,” he said. 

Harry Marlowe looked at him 
wildly for a moment. “ Where is 
the Italian? He too has disappeared. 
If she be not in the hands of Tilney 
and his Fellowship, then,—where is 
she?” 

Andrew wagged his head. By 
means of Dame Kate, the tale of 
the straws had soon been spread 
through the castle, and Andrew felt 
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measureless scorn for those who, no 
matter what the reason, could have 
ventured such a treasure on such a 
chance. “ Nay,” he said, “ Master 
Tony was in their hands, and roughly 
treated, as I hear. He may have 
escaped them; he was the very 
devil for cunning; I never trusted 
him. But he alone could scarce have 
rescued Mistress Margaret from the 
guard of a dozen men. Who knows? 
‘Tis all a mystery. I would we could 
find Tony. I tell your worship, for 
craft and wiles I never met his 
match.” 

Lord Marlowe groaned. He had 
dismounted, throwing his bridle to 
Andrew, and now for a few minutes 
he stood before the gate, staring aloft 
at the high gable where he had spent 
so many weeks as Jasper Tilney’s 
prisoner. “ The man is a gentleman,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ But the other,—a low 
knave of bad foreign blood—ah God, 
his tiger face when he pulled the long 
straw !—and I scorned him, thinking 
it mattered not. Ay, he may have 
escaped from Jasper’s men, and he 
may by some devilish cunning have 
seized upon her. The castle must be 
searched again, the whole country 
must be searched ; if she be not here 
at King’s Hall, then, in the name of 
God, where is she? Away, Andrew, 
mount and away !” 

So Mistress Meg’s lover grieved 
and debated, while the Fellowship 
within their walls, making ready for 
their leader’s wedding, laughed at the 
clamour he had made, while behind 
one of their lighted windows the girl 
he sought lay sleeping peacefully in 
her white gown, undisturbed and 
unknowing. 

There were many lights about the 
castle when Lord Marlowe and Andrew 
rode up again to the bridge, for the 
Queen’s troop kept good guard. It 
was known that a messenger had been 
sent by Lady Marlowe to the Yorkist 
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leader, and rumour said that Yorkist 
spies had dogged the army on its way 
north. They might well have carried 
the news that the King and Queen 
had separated from the main body 
and were resting at Ruddiford. But 
all the country seemed quiet, so far 
south as King’s Hall. 

Still, something had disturbed the 
guards at the gateway, and when Lord 
Marlowe rode in under the tower, one 
of them had been let down by torch- 
light over the parapet and was exam- 
ining the body of a drowned man, as 
it seemed, which the stream had 
brought down past the mill and 
lodged against a pier of the bridge. 

As they dragged it up and lifted it 
into the light, those who belonged to 
the place cried out sharply that it was 
Antonio. But none of the men had 
ever loved the foreigner ; they had 
envied his favour and resented his 
authority ; there were no tears to be 
shed for the beautiful Italian boy, 
now disfigured and wounded, so that 
they saw it was not the river that 
had killed him, but the violent hands 
of men. 

“So! Master Tony hath met his 
fate,” Black Andrew growled. “If 
this be not the work of the Fellow- 
ship, may I never draw knife again. 
My Lord, see you, this answers one 
question. Mistress Meg is at King’s 
Hall.” 

Harry stared down on the boy’s 
dead face. The body lay at his feet 
on the pavement of the bridge, and 
as the men stood in a circle, their 
eyes glanced curiously from the dead 
to the living. Mad Marlowe’s lis 
moved without a sound ; then he said 
aloud, ‘Give him Christian burial,” 
spurred his horse and dashed on over 
the bridge into the castle. 

Weary as she was with her journey, 
Queen Margaret had not allowed her- 
self to rest. The King, weak in mind 
and body, and the little Prince of 
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seven years old, slept through that 
night of anxiety under the shadow 
of Ruddiford’s old towers, as if Eng- 
land was at peace and they were 
paying a friendly visit to the old 
hero of Agincourt, who would have 
received them with such honour and 
such joy. But Margaret of Anjou, 
on whom the Lancastrian cause de- 
pended, had then and always her 
own claim on the adoring love of 
her friends and followers; their 
troubles were hers. 

Even before Harry Marlowe came 
back to her with the news of his 
failure, she had decided what must 
be done. His own men and fifty of 
her boldest fellows had had orders to 
arm, and long before dawn the little 
force was ready. It passed out with 
flaring torches across the bridge into 
the cold dimness of the fog-laden 
country. At its head, to the surprise 
and admiration of all those left behind, 
who would gladly have crowded after 
it to Mistress Meg’s rescue, but were 
commanded to stay in guard of the 
castle and its royal guests, rode the 
Queen herself beside the Queen’s 
man. 

“Slack not your riding for me, my 
Lord,” she said, and smiled. “ ’Tis 
nothing new for us to ride on a foray 
together. I am a good commander, 
you know. Truly I cannot rest 
within walls till I have young Mar- 
garet safe under my wing.” 

A hundred yards or so behind the 
troop, keeping out of sight in the fog, 
or among the trees as day began to 
break, rode the two excellent worthies, 
Timothy and Simon. They were no 
soldiers : nobody had thought of bid- 
ding them arm and ride; but in this 
matter they took the law into their 
own hands. Simon was very positive 


that it was their duty to find Mistress 
Meg and take charge of her, wherever 
she might be. Timothy could not let 
Simon go alone; he also carried in 
his pouch the unwieldy parchment, 
their credentials, in which by Sir 
William’s own desire their names 
were written. The Vicar being dead 
and gone, the whole responsibility 
appeared to rest on them, and they 
took it up cheerfully. Their stout 
nags were reined in with difficulty ; 
they had no wish to join the troop, 
which would not have welcomed 
them ; neither did they wish to come 
to actual blows with the King’s Hall 
Fellowship. Their prudence was prob- 
ably their salvation. 

In the breaking of the day, just 
when the wedding service was about 
to begin in the church at King’s Hall, 
the Ruddiford troop reached that 
point in the road where a track 
turned across a field to the old house 
on the hill. The light was still misty 
and dim. Suddenly a wild trumpet- 
blast broke the silence of the fields, 
till then profound, except for the 
ringing of bridles and splash of hoofs 
on mud or grassy margin. Another 
troop, coming from the south, ad- 
vanced suddenly, breaking through 
the mist, prancing, first like shadows, 
then solid men and horses ; then fol- 
lowed a line of archers, forming up 
across the road. Both bodies of men 
came to a halt; there were cries and 
shouts and trumpet-calls. 

“Who goes there?” 

“A York! A York!” 

* A Lancaster! A Marlowe! 
save King Harry!” 

A flight of arrows parted; three 
Ruddiford men fell; then the two 
little armies dashed headlong at each 
other, and a fierce skirmish began. 


God 


(To be continued. ) 








